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WORK AND LEISURE. 
The more we do, the more we can do; the more 
busy we are, the more leisure we have.—Hazlett. 











Encouraging Suggestions from Employes. 
The spirit of corporations is changing rapidly. It was 
only a few years ago that employes were only considered as 
But 


those days are passing. The most successful companies of 


machines and corporations were termed “soulless.” 


today have found that it “pays big” to take employes out 
They have 
changed just as the upholding of the “Monroe doctrine” is 


of the machine class and treat them as humans. 


changing into the carrying out of the “Monroe policy.” 
The “Monroe doctrine” declared against attempts of for- 
eign powers to establish colonies in either of the Americas, 
while the “Monroe policy” declared in favor of the promo- 
tion of trade between the various countries of North and 
South America. 
between the various sections of the Western continent in the 
And the carrying 


In other words, it believed in co-operation 


interests of building up these countries. 
out of the “Monroe policy” was begun in the United States 
only about 15 years ago! It was started during the presi- 
dency of the late Wm. McKinley and has been carried on 
since by his successors. 

Not so very long ago, employes were practically forbid- 
den to take an interest in their work except as was neces- 
sary to its actual performance. Any interest beyond that 
This “doctrine” 


of exclusiveness, however, is now changed into a “policy” of 


was taken as an unwarranted interference. 


mutual interest—a policy which invites the employe to co- 
operate with the management in the upbuilding of the 
business. 

Employes are now given an opportunity to purchase on 
advantageous terms, stock in the corporations for which 
they work. Conditions in factories, workshops and offices 
have been greatly improved and other means taken for pre- 


serving the health of the employes. Social and educa- 





tional clubs have been organized to promote the spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation. Indeed, many concerns, in- 
cluding a number of telephone companies, have established 
schools for educating their employes in their particular 
lines of work. Some of these schools are conducted on the 
correspondence plan, but most of them are on the class- 
room plan, a regular course of study and lectures being ar- 


ranged for each year. 

The origination of good ideas regarding. operations is not 
This fact has been 
recognized and now many companies invite suggestions 


the exclusive prerogative of executives. 


from employes along the lines which will reduce expenses, 
increase efficiency, promote better public relations and other 
matters relating to the conduct of their business. It is rec- 
ognized that employes know the details and can make sug- 
gestions which may be very valuable if properly worked out. 

A public utility corporation, which was the result of a 
merger of several power and lighting companies serving 
a number of small cities and towns, desired an emblem dis- 
tinctive of the service it furnished the public. A prize 
competition was announced. Several hundred designs were 
submitted and placed on exhibition in the company’s gen- 
eral offices. After the prizes were awarded, the best parts 
of the prize-winning emblems were taken and a composite 
emblem evolved. A national emblem of Independent te- 
lephony, as suggested recently by TELEPHONY, could un- 


doubtedly be selected by somewhat similar means. 


During the next six months nearly $3,500 will be dis- 
tributed to employes by a large operator of public utility 
plants. The company has resolved to benefit by the orig- 
inality and knowledge of its employes and has announced 
a plan by which cash prizes will be given for competitive 
include 


papers. Some 32 topics have been selected which 


papers on electrical, street railway, accounting, new busi- 
ness and bond subjects. One topic a month will be taken 
up by each department and 30 days allowed for the prepara- 
tion of each paper. The prizes range from $40 down to $2. 


Some of the suggestions of P. F. Williams, who was 
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awarded a prize of $40 in a semi-annual award for meri- 
torious suggestions, by the Commonwealth Edison Co., of 
Chicago, are especially applicable to telephone companies. 
In brief, Mr. Williams advises that the company advertise 
its community spirit, showing the general public how a 
considerable part of the company’s funds are expended each 
year for the good of the community and pointing out how 
in time the individual is benefited. 

To carry out the idea more fully, it was suggested that 
printed with  illustra- 


a carefully written yearbook be 


tions showing new buildings erected, street improvements 
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made and new territory built into during the year passed. 
Adding to these illustrations a statement of the cost of 
improvements, together with a summary of the plans for 
the ensuing year, and sending the book annually to each 
customer, would in time result in general public accept- 
ance of the community idea. Such prevalent acceptance 
would generally benefit the company. 

In connection with the yearbook, it was suggested that 
newspaper advertisements of the same nature be used at in- 
tervals to call attention to the company’s activities and 
give interesting facts which intimately concern the public 





which they are not experienced. 


successful ignoramuses. 
with it a degree of conceit and arrogance. 


own. 


dinary gift of judgment. 


now jeering at you got on. 
Victory changed their makeup. 


the republican, risked his life. 


had gained supremacy. 





The Conceit of the Successful 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Most competent men are streaked with narrow mindedness. 
sions and businesses which necessitate concentrated attention in restricted and special- 
ized fields—which do not call for breadth so much as depth of view. 

Such persons are like miners and well diggers—they lose themselves in the shafts 
they sink and after a while see nothing beyond their close environments. 
very intensive quality of mind which has rendered them so capable in the management 
of their own affairs, generally unfits them for the competent measurement of values in 


So don't be thwarted of your enthusiasm and optimism by the discouragement of 
The self-assurance that comes with prosperity, invariably brings 


None is so intolerant of undemonstrated ability as those who have recorded their 
Habituated to unquestioned decision in their own organizations, they are prone 
to determine arbitrarily the means and methods of procedure for everybody else. 

A certain degree of egotism being essential to success, the last man in the world 
who is likely to acknowledge that he is not qualified to form a sound opinion on any 
matter, is the man who no longer has to fight for the recognition of his views, and mis- 
takes the lick-spittling and flattery of self-seekers and subordinates for an _ extraor- 


Therefore, discount the ridicule and superficial estimates with which the average 
“big man” is liable to weigh an innovation. 
struggles, the more intolerant and conservative grows his attitude toward new strikes. 

Believe in yourself and follow your hunch—that’s how the very fellows who are 


Napoleon, the royalist, eventually imposed upon 
France the very abuses of power and privilege for the eradication of which Bonaparte, 


We all look at outsiders differently when we're “‘inside’’. 
his way to the throne, lost the outlook and convictions that placed him there after he 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 


There are profes- 


But the 


The farther removed he is from his own 


Every man who fought 























Advertising and Publicity in the Telephone Field 


An Instructive Account of the Activities of the Publicity Department of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 


sylvania—Whys and Wherefores of Advertising—Directory Advertising Pointers—Signs and 
Special Activities—Published Through Courtesy of The Telephone News 


By The Interviewer 


I strolled into G. E. Gable’s office and seated myself. 

“What does ‘copy manager’ mean, anyway?” I inquired. 
“When I was writing, ‘copy,’ as they call it, I remember 
that we often did a thousand and one things besides merely 
preparing advertisements, and, if I’m not mistaken, you are 
at the present moment engaged in sketching what looks 
suspiciously like the layout of a dining room.” 


“Copy” CoMPREHENDS MAny THINGS. 


“You're greatly mistaken,” answered the copy manager 
with much dignity, but not without a blush, let us whisper. 
“This is a window display for a furniture dealer. I don’t 
need to tell you that writing advertisements is only one of 
the things we do; there are the moving pictures, the lec- 
tures, the booths and displays at fairs and various other 
places, the window displays, the floats, not to speak of the 
general publicity of many sorts, the news stories that we 
furnish the papers from time to time, the statements we 
must prepare when a storm or other happening occurs and 
the public must be informed of the details.” 

He paused a moment to answer the telephone and then 
turned to me again. “But vou are conversant with all these 
details; why do you ask?” 

I explained to him that I was after a story of his unit, 
and then asked: “Why is a telephone ad?” 

“He looked at me for a moment with a sort of a “Thou 
too, Brutus” expression and then, without a moment’s 
hesitation, plunged into the following: 

“Jersey doesn’t hold enough mosquitoes to equal the 
number of times that question’s asked, but usually they 
start in like this: ‘Why does a great corporation like the 
Bell telephone company have to advertise at all when about 
the first thing a newborn child learns to do is to coo to 
its daddy over the wire?’ or words to that effect. But just 
the same, it’s a very natural question. 

“Not one Philadelphian in ten has ever seen the Betsy 
Ross house or Franklin’s grave, or been to the top of the 
City Hall or to the Navy Yard. Ask the native of the 
anthracite coal fields if he has ever been down a mine, if 
he knows how coal is mined; chances are he will say ‘No’ 
on both counts. Ask the Pittsburgher if he has been 
through the steel mills, if he knows the Bessemer process, 
and I’ll wager you'll also get negative replies.” 

After this auspicious start, Copy Manager Gable settled back 
in his chair, placed the tips of his fingers together, and struck 
his real stride. 


Wuy WE ApveERTISE. 


“Now take this little instrument of black metal and 
hard rubber that rests at my elbow and yours. There are 
one hundred and fifty thousand in Philadelphia—about one 
to ten people, and that’s a fair average. Possibly one- 
third of the people in the country use the telephone pretty 
regularly. A part—a small part—of the rest go to the 
public station at the corner sometimes, but practically all 
of the rest know the telephone. They know what it is 
and why it is, and they know the chap who lives across the 
way has one they can use sometimes. But they don’t really 
think in terms of the telephone—yet! 

“They don’t know what ‘comfort, step-saving and safety 
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insurance,’ as represented by telephone service, is! And 
tonight, when ten, fifteen or twenty, or perhaps ten times 
that number of people in this territory of ours, wake up 
with the smell of smoke in the air, or hear the stealthy 
tread of an intruder, they’ll save what they can from the 
flames or talk things over with the burglar across the sights 
of a ‘ten shots quick.’ But tomorrow, in the cold gray 
dawn, nary a one will stop to realize that if they had one of 
those modest little helpers we talk about so much—hardly 
heavier than a few handfuls of the proverbial mustard seed, 
yet with the might and the power of Aladdin’s genie—to 
help and to serve, they might have saved the best of the 
house by a timely telephone word or two to the fire lad- 
dies, or they might have rounded up the burglar by a 
whispered sentence to the big desk sergeant at the police 
station a block or two away. 

“In a word, selling telephone service would be much 
more difficult if the value of the service were not kept 
constantly before people’s minds in our advertising and 
publicity. 

RATHER A TELEPHONE THAN A TUR, 


“There is such a thing as seeing so much of the tele- 
phone on every side as not to see it at all. You and | 
would rather have a telephone than a bath-tub, almost; 
but there are thousands—yes, tens of thousands—who 
wouldn’t trade last year’s straw hat for one if we didn’t 
keep everlastingly at it.” 

As our interview took place on cne of the hot days to- 
ward the end of July, and the thing I wanted most that 
day was a nice, cool bath, I could not quite agree with 
G. E. G., but I kept on taking notes and asked: “You 
call that the creation of demand?” 

“Exactly. And now let’s go back to the folks who do 
have telephones. By exactly the same token that the av- 
erage Philadelphian knows really less of Philadelphia than 
the ‘three-day-stop-over sightseer,’ the average man with 
a telephone at his elbow does not realize to their fullness 
the two mighty fundamentals of telephone service: 

“First, the wonderful intricacy of its mechanism, the warp 
and woof of its fabric of ever-reaching and all-enveloping 
copper highways, the tremendous plant, and the consum- 
mate, highly developed skill that ‘is required to build the 
tiny bridges that this man’s voice may cross with the 
speed of thought, safely and easily, to that man’s ear. 
And second, what a veritable forelock of opportunity the 
telephone receiver is. How many thousands of business 
men even now look gloomily out of the front window at 
a Monday morning rainstorm while a few of those who 
have really learned, pull out the prospect or good-customer 
list and go out for orders by telephone. 

“So we give them a general publicity ad; we pull away 
the curtain and show them behind the scenes in the central 
office of the telephone plant; we tell them how we work, 
and why; then we patiently give example after example of 
the way the wise business man uses his service.” 

Here the copy manager paused for breath and a few 
puffs of a “clear Havana,” so I got in a word: 

“Well, that is ‘why a telephone ad,’ very conclusively; 
but now for question number two: ‘What is a telephone 
ad?’” 
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“Well, that is a bit staggering and more difficult to 
answer,” replied Gable, and then he proceeded to belie his 
words by reeling off the following: 


SHAPING THE SALES TALKS. 

“Of one thing I am convinced, no advertising chap is 
really successful by reason of an ability to write attrac- 
tive ‘copy’—copy with ‘snap’ and ‘pull’ and ‘conclusive- 
ness’ only; but he succeeds best and accomplishes most 
who can best develop an ability to get ’way up to the 
‘fighting top’ and see far out beyond the horizon of the 
man who simply has a facile pen. In a word, one must 
meet the tendency of public thought, or anticipate it if 
he can, and fit his sales talks to the mental processes, at 
that time, of those to whom they are addressed. 

“Ten years ago this department used printers’ ink to 
sell telephone service. 

“Five, three, two years ago, when there was a public 
demand to know things, we told folks of our problems, of 
our aims, of our methods. We were educational in our copy 
efforts. 

“Today, hard problems of business are in the fore and 
we're trying to teach folks how to get the very most of 
their Bell service. 

“In a word, it’s our job to take the circumstances of the 
moment and use this advertising force I speak of to the 
best advantage.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN Ap SERIES. 

“Can we not tell our readers how a series of newspaper 
ads develops?” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he replied. “First of all, sheets of scratch-paper 
accumulate in the desks of Taft and Hayden and Mintzer 
and, yes, many others in the company where men know 
how glad we are for suggestions. These sheets have a 
few lines of a sketch, a quotation or what not, the embryo 
of an ad. Eventually there is a conference with the artists. 
The ideas are pulled apart and built into sketches more 
complete. 

“Now those embryonic idea sketches go to the best of 
the staff artists who specialize on figures and faces. They 
work in pencil only, and after they have given that first 
touch of life, an artist who is an expert on ‘environment’ 
takes them up and adds, in a way that’s all his own, the 
background of room or office. Then they go along to a 
chap who pastes on a proof of a telephone in just the right 
position, and, lastly, someone adds the border. These 
drawings, you know, are all in pencil as yet, and each 
would cover a quarter or so of your desk-top. 

“Then they come back to us and slight changes are made 
—a telephone mouthpiece is moved nearer the user’s lips, 
maybe the figure itself is changed a bit in pose or expres- 
sion, perhaps the background is rearranged. Then back to 
an artist who works in ink and who knows reproduction 
possibilities by second nature. Finally the seeds of the 
series—scribbled notes and crude lines on scratch paper— 
blossom out into finished illustrations and go to the en- 


graver. Zinc etchings are made, and shading and tricks of 
the engraver’s art are introduced in the making. A week 
of this and the actual writing of text then begins.” 

I picked up a loose-leaf binder from the desk. It con- 


tained proofs of the 1915 series. I opened it at random 
and my eye fell upon a sketch of a bakery “front” with this 
heading in thé panel: “Bell story number 2—The baker 
who doubled his business.” 


Be A BAKER TO Write BAKER Copy. 
“In an advertisement like this you try to talk to the 
baker in his own language, I suppose.” 


“Yes; but it means a bit more than that. We must 


really make an advertisement like that ‘ring true’ to the 
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baker. One must, in imagination, first become that baker; 
one must stand in his stead at his kneading table in the 
basement bakeroom. Like him, you feel the flour dust in 
your hair; you wink the white powder off your eyelashes.” 

“Ves,” I interposed, “and I s’pose you feel the perspira- 
tion marking streaks through your flour-smeared face and 
cutting little canals around the bends and curves of your 
physiognomy ere it drops.” 

But Gable went right on as if he didn’t hear, the com- 
position stare, which a newspaper man knows so well, 
in his eye: “You feel the sticky dough that clings to the 
fingers; you see, by the flickering light of an open gas iet, 
the white dust that has settled over the floor and barrels, 
the large spots on the side of the trouser legs where the 
hands are wiped from time to time; you feel the oppressive 
heat from the oven in the background. 

“Then, as you go on in imagination to make the loaves 
which must be finished before daybreak, you think of the 
bills that are coming due, of the flour bill, the rent bill, 
and so on. Finally your mind turns to that young fellow 
you took in three or four years ago as an apprentice. 
You taught him all he knows about the bakery business. 
Eight or nine months ago, he left you and opened a little 
bakery of his own in the next block. Then it comes to you 
that his store looks better than yours; that he seems more 
prosperous; and you remember that he met you on the 
street the other day and told you that he was buying his 
little home. 

“You wonder why he is successful, and then it flashes 
across your mind that yesterday afternoon when you passed 
his little shop, you saw him over in the corner busily 
talking over the telephone with a pencil and pad before 
him. Then you begin to realize that perhaps the telephone 
is the ‘key-flower’ of his success and resolve to start at 
once to build up and enlarge your own trade in the same 
Way.” 

Here Gable, emerging from his character of baker, figura- 
tively wiped the flour from his clothes and continued in 
less “flowery” language: 


Aps LIke A Warm HAnp-CLaAspP. 


“So, you see, after you become the baker to that extent, 
the mere business of writing fifty or seventy-five words 
is just fun. Theoretically, it carries with it that ‘some- 
thing’ between the lines that ‘rings true’ to the baker like 
a warm handclasp from one who knows his struggles and 
his problems and, incidentally, one who knows how to 
help him meet them and help him be successful, too. 

“The rest of the newspaper-series story is easy. The 
‘copy’ with the original zinc etching goes down to be com- 
posed in type and the type fitted into the zinc plates. 
Then proofs, and schedules from the field, and finally three 
or four thousand stereotypes go out to the district and local 
managers and the advertisements begin their work in the 
newspapers. 

“To the district and local managers fall the problem 
of selecting the advertisements they think will be most 
useful in their particular sections of the territory. When 
some special canvass or other condition requires adver- 
tisements that are not included in the regular series, these 
must be prepared specially.” 

“Now, how about the other sorts of printed matter?” I 
inquired after a pause. 

“Well,” was the reply, “numerically, the printed slips 
and booklets distributed this year will go well into the 
millions; there were 500,000 federal tax notices and over 
4,000,000 toll service envelope slips for the bills; 750,000 
poster stamps to be placed on outgoing mail, et cetera; 
250,000 envelope slips on various subjects, announcing 
changes in rates, requesting subscribers to call by number, 
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and the like; 75,000 fans, half a million bangle pins, and 
various novelties that the field finds useful at fairs, carni- 
vals, demonstrations, and so on, and a quarter of a million 
booklets, the purposes of these latter being for both adver- 
tising and publicity. 

“Let me see,” he continued, “that makes a total of 6,250,- 
000 pieces of printed matter. 


DISPLAY AND Circus STUNTS. 


“And then we have a chap who, in addition to this other 
work, specializes on displays, et cetera—‘circus stunts,’ 
we call ’em. A district manager will arrange to go into 
a carnival and will require a float for some parade—and 
we’ve had them, by the way, from a five-foot blue bell 
made of flowers and mounted on a wheel-chair for a 
board-walk display at Atlantic City, to a forty-foot wagon 
loaded down with telephones and drawn by twelve black 
horses—and our man supervises it. Or a local manager 
will find himself in the middle of an ‘Old Home Week’ 
and off we'll go with a real honest-to-goodness balloon 
and a dozen tanks of hydrogen gas. This balloon, by 
the way, is some fifteen feet in diameter; it is sent up 
with a thousand feet or so of anchor rope and flies a 
‘Use the Bell’ pennant twenty by forty or fifty feet. Or 
some new building is to be opened and the department’s 
searchlight of eight thousand candlepower and two or 
three-mile range is mounted on the roof to tell the folks 
about town that something’s going on in the Bell building. 

“This ‘circus’ stock of ours also includes a group of 
illuminated telephones, window display apparatus of va- 
rious kinds, and a demonstration switchboard—one with a 
glass back so that its operation is visible—a set of elec- 
trical bells of graduated tones, or a sort of miniature 
calliope. A dozen department stores have installed window 
displays including a good share of this apparatus, and 
scores of smaller stores use pictorial cut-outs of card- 
board and rows of real telephones from time to time. 

“Lately the opening of transcontinental telephone serv- 
ice from several cities has tested the resources of our 
‘Circus Department.’ ” 

“And you’ve gone into the ‘movie’ business as well,” 
I suggested. 

“Yes,” he confirmed, “we have three small motion picture 
machines in almost constant use, with “The Spinners of 
Speech,’ ‘The Telephone Girl’ and ‘The Telephone Way’ as 
our exhibition repertoire, to say nothing of several stereopti- 
con machines and hundreds of slides with lectures to match. 
Just now we are beginning work on a brand new picture 
to be called ‘The Genie of the Wire,’ or ‘Seven-League 
Boots,’ or ‘The Long Arm of Right,’ or something like 
that; but that’s another story, and, besides, it isn’t finished 
as yet. 


LecrurEs MAKE Dovus.eE Hirt. 


“But when I say that the lectures have made a hit, you 
will think I mean with the audiences; but while they have, 
I don’t mean that way, for they’ve made an equal hit 
with our own crowd. In every district there has developed 
a budding Cicero—perhaps it’s the local :manager or a sales- 
man or someone from plant or traffic—who almost nightly 
during ‘the season’ dons his fine duds and meets a wonderfully 
responsive audience with a wonderfully good talk.” 

“Then you don’t send a man out to deliver lectures,” 
I inquired. 

“Very seldom,” he replied. “Why should we when we 
have such speakers. I could go right on naming them 
for ten minutes, maybe. They are the men who have 


made the lectures so popular that every business office has 
numerous demands for them, and they’re the fellows who 
have, by putting the local intimate touch into the lectures, 
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gained that excellent publicity which we are so anxious 
to obtain. They have made for us thousands of friends, 
for during the past year these lectures have been given to 
an average of twelve thousand people a month.” 

I drew a line under my notes here or Mr. Gable would 
still be telling me of his department’s doings; for really, this 
copy job, more or less ill-named, means many things, from 
keeping the stereopticon slides and the “movie” reels going 
at a rapid pace from place to place, to purchasing the gas for 
the balloon when Eno at Bridgeton or some other manager 
wants it. 


Tue Drrectory ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION. 


“Mr. Rolfe,” said I to the directory advertising manager, 
as I entered his office, following an advertising solicitor who 
had just left with the echo of a short, sharp ginger talk at 
his heels, “tell me about your organization; tell how you 
secure and handle the contracts for all this advertising space 
ir our directories.” 

“Oh, is that al] you want to know about?” was his reply. 
“Ask me something easy, or you'll really have to excuse 
me this morning.” But as he picked up his pipe and a 
report which I noticed showed a sturdy gain in directory 
advertising up Harrisburg way, I also observed a smile of 
satisfaction that spread over his face, and, thinking that 
perhaps his mood had changed, I ventured: “Do you, Mr. 
Rolfe, handle the contracts for all of our directories here 
in this office?” 

“No,” was his preoccupied answer, as he picked up a 
pencil and started to do some figuring. 

“Well, just what sort of an organization have -you?” I 
pressed. 

“We have a busy selling organization,” he replied, and re- 
peated pointedly, “a busy one.” 

“T noticed it’s not much of a social organization,” I de- 
clared rather aggressively. 


A Worp or Two To Say. 


He took his pipe from his mouth and looked at me, then 
he said: “You’re mighty persistent, and:I’m glad of it, for 
I’ve a word or two to say. Now, if you really want to 
know about directory advertising, you’ve come at the right 
time, for things ‘ain’t so worse,’ despite the European shin- 
dig. But don’t let’s wander into the bothersome details, 
the mechanical routine of our contracts or the setting up 
of ads. Our job in this corner of the department is to sell 
space. But first a bit of background: 

“We are selling space in a medium once looked upon 
with scorn, which has now become the medium of every 
sort of advertiser. 

“Why? The answer is not at all hard to find. The first 
point is that all of these people know that they can do busi- 
ness by telephone; retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
professional people are, all of them, greater or smaller tele- 
phone users—in fact, the messages of many of them bulk 
pretty high. Now, that being so, they are of necessity very. 
familiar with the telephone directory. This is one case 
where familiarity does not breed contempt, rather does it 
breed the conviction of the worth of directory listings in 
general and directory advertising in particular. And that 
is all there is to it! 

“Salesmen may argue the point from various angles, ac- 
cording to the circumstances, but the fundamental point is 
that the telephone is used to buy and sell, and that when 
the telephone is used, the directory is an indispensable 
accessory before the fact, to speak in legal jargon. 


UNIQUE Position AMONG PUBLICATIONS. 


“The telephone directory occupies a position unique 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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Indications 


Words and Deeds—Business Conditions 


By J.C. 


Do you believe in preparedness? Do you want Mexican 
intervention? If you do, prove your sincerity by action. 

The military training camp for business and professional 
men is awaiting you. It matters not whether you are 20 or 
60, they will find a place for you and keep you busy. You 
need not bring golf clubs, for there will be no time to use 
them. Bring $25 to cover camp expenses and your neigh- 
bors will know whether you believe what you talk about. 





A newspaper man started out to investigate some of the 
Mexican war talk. He spent a whole day interviewing men 
who believed in intervention. The druggist said we should 
immediately march to Mexico City. Upon being asked if 
he would enlist, he said he could not, because no one else 
could run the store at a profit. 

The doctor wanted action at once, but he had patients he 
could not leave. The minister faypred drastic action, and 
was sure he could convince some of the young men of his 
congregation to go. 

An all day search found every man crying for action, but 
not one willing to make the personal sacrifice. 





It is merely a revival of “let George do it.” This spirit 

of “let George do it” shows itself in the churches. A few 
people have to meet the expenses and incidentally the sneers 
and criticisms of the majority of the members who give 
nothing. 
“It shows itself in associations. We need no reminder of 
it in our telephone lives. Scores of telephone men could be 
named who have found continuous fault with associations 
and publications. Yet they have never made an effort or 
contributed a dollar toward any genuine improvement. 

Just as the newspaper man found that the other fellow 
was to go to Mexico, we know that it is the other fellow 
in the telephone business who is to do the work. 


Human nature is peculiar. We all know it, of course. 
We have seen it the past year, when friends of a lifetime 
have ceased to speak because of war sympathies. Friend- 
ships of a lifetime are snapped in a second’s time if there is 
a disagreement over the most trivial thing. I have it in my 
own experience. 

Well do I recall the enthusiastic approval of individuals 
in my early TELEPHONY work, when every week revealed an 
attack on the Bell company. Well do I recall their enthus- 
iastic disapproval after they had made a Bell contract! 


It was only a few weeks ago that one of my friends, con- 
trolling a fine property, was criticizing the peaceful policy 
of my columns. He told me a long story of Bell tyranny 
and greed, and my heart was wrung with pity and stirred 
with anger at the brutality of the enemy. 

I took notes on his story, until he asked me what I was 
doing. I told him I was going to write an old-fashioned 
TELEPHONY story—one that would stir the blood of the tele- 
phone world. But he interrupted me rudely with: “If you 
published that story it would ruin our deal. We are trying 
to make a deal with them.” 

Here was a man, as is the case with many of us, who 
still enjoys some one else berating the Bell company. 


It is instinctive for the average man to mistrust the Bell 
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company or any large corporation where policy and ex- 
pediency know no promise. The man who makes a deal 
with the Bell company seemingly never outgrows his dis- 
trust or hate. 

History has shown us that it is dangerous for any man 
to temporize or deal with it. Even if the deal is made in 
good faith, your motives will be controverted and capital- 
ized by the very men you are dealing with. You will meet 
with some insinuation showing conclusively that the safest 
plan is to attend to your own business. 





The curious phase of the telephone business today is that 
the man who has made a Bell deal, is contemplating one, 
or is looking for Bell favors or connections, is the one who 
glories in violent abuse of that concern by some one else. 

My rudest shock was received at an Independent tele- 
phone convention, where, on the floor, I demanded that 
a man who had made an exclusive Western Electric pur- 
chase contract be expelled from membership in that Inde- 
pendent telephone association. 

Did I get any action on this demand? It goes without 
saying that the man and his company still openly flaunt a 
Western Electric contract in the faces of our Independent 
telephone manufacturers. 

It goes without saying that those telephone men would 
have rejoiced in the expulsion of such a man and com- 
pany from membership in some other association. But 
it would not do to take action in their own convention, be- 
cause, after expulsion, this particular company might cut 
its toll lines and go over to the Bell company exclusively. 


I have a curious collection of letters, received from tele- 
phone men since 1910. It would make interesting reading 
for a society for study in psychology. It would compare 
greatly with the Chicago newspaper man who tried to find 
one man who would enlist to go to Mexico to express his 
conviction in deeds. 

There is no use of mourning the matter or bringing it up. 
It would only add to the disagreeable, but it reveals that 
the doctrine of “let George do it” has not even lapsed. 


The country has seen a great deal about words and deeds. 
Our German friends have said many things they do not 
mean; likewise the sympathizers of the allies have not been 
free from fault. 

No one would fight harder for his country than the Ger- 
man, especially. Not one German of American birth can 
be found who is longing to go back to the compulsory mil- 
itary service of his fathers, nor would he want to pay 30 
or 40 per cent. income tax where he pays nothing now. 
There is just a little suspicion of words and not deeds on 
the part of some of our hyphenated friends. 

It is no more unnatural for the German to want Ger- 
many to win than for the Englishman to wish for the suc- 
cess of his ancestral country. If there is any real feeling 
in the neutrality matter, it is because in the excitement of 
war, many things have been bungled. 

The action of the Austrian ambassador is typical of the 
sheer frenzy of the war. Yet compare the Austrian to the 
English ambassador, who confers daily with Morgan & Co. 
over the very things the Austrians and Germans are trying 
to circumvent. 
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The English ambassador simply conforms to international 
laws and gets away with it. It surely is a lesson in holding 
one’s temper in times of stress. 


The activities of the hour seem to be based on war or- 
ders. The war business seems to be increasing, and many 
factories which were idle a few months back are now com- 
pelled to refuse further orders. 

This does not mean powder and shells exclusively; it 
means rails, locomotives, trucks and other well known de- 
vices of peace. It is a most foolish idea that war munitions 
from America have prolonged the war. War shipments 
were not made until July on any scale whatever. It is plain 
that they have not been delivered as yet. 


Commercial failures show that the country is crawling 
out of the hole of depression. January revealed 2,378 fail- 
ures and $50,000,000 worth of liabilities, which had to be 
settled on a salvage basis. Every month following showed 
a visible decrease, and August had 1,262 failures, with 
$12,300,000 of liabilities. 

It goes to show that prosperity is not a handmaiden of 
politics. It goes back to the man who wields a plow. It 
is safe to say that prosperity has been plowed up by the 
farmer. One cannot think of a billion-bushel wheat crop 
and fail to realize the truth of this statement. 


Have you seen the flood of gold? We are told that the 
flood of gold which is flowing somewhere in America is a 
real peril to our banks. That is one thing I have noticed 
about the conventions of the banking industry—they are 
always in peril of something. Sometimes it is expansion, 
other times it is contraction, then it is a hostile secretary 
of the treasury—now it is a flood of gold. 

This is what worries the bankers: ‘An excessive supply 
of money brings us face to face with dangers ten times 
greater than those caused by its scarcity.” Did you ever 
realize this before? 

Plenty of money is ten times as dangerous as scarcity of 
money. Those of us in the telephone business who have 
always known scarcity of money have never before realized 
our blessings. We can now pity the poor Bell concern, 
which, to all interests and purposes, has been cursed with 
plenty of money. If we live long enough, we may yet vol- 
untarily reverse all our pet theories. 


Anyway, the president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion believes what he says. This flood of gold coming to 
America has demoralized exchange and banking operations. 
It has caused a surplus of money for short time use, a con- 
dition most perplexing to bank managers. It promotes the 
very thing the Federal reserve act set out to overcome, to 
do away with stock speculation. It leads to undue inflation 
of commercial credit and wild speculation. There you have 
it in a nutshell! 


National banks today hold the largest reserves ever 
known. The banks of the reserve system alone hold $750,- 
000,000 more than the law requires. But this does not in- 
clude the trust companies and other banks operating under 
state charters. 

It surely looks as if the crop movement can be taken 
care of without the usual furor. 

So far, the re-discounting feature of the Federal reserve 
system seems to be a fifth wheel of the banking wagon. 
Undoubtedly it did serve to maintain financial order during 
the troublesome autumn of last year. 


The English pound, which we were taught to believe 
was worth $4.86+, has had its troubles since the war began. 
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lt has fallen to $4.50+, a surprising thing when the financial 
power of London is considered. Yet the rate of exchange 
on Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Petrograd has fallen in a 
greater ratio. 

It reminds one of our Civil War conditions, when it took 
a bale of Confederate money to buy a pair of shoes. A\l- 
most for this reason, a deputation of English bankers is 
on the way to New York to discuss means of restoring ex- 
change conditions to normal. 


It is not to be wondered at that the English pound is 
wavering in price. The cash expenditure of that little 
country is close to $15,000,000 a day. Carrying 3,000,000 sol- 
diers on a payroll is an item not unknown to this country. 

The English soldier receives about 25 cents a day, the 
German fighter gets five cents and the Frenchman gets one 
cent. It is plain that none of these soldiers could eat on 
their incomes; nor could the ammunition bills be paid at 
the same rate. 


Independent telephone men need no advice on the ques- 
tion of economy. It has been practiced for years to good 
advantage, for it has taught them the value of a dollar. 

It is a mistaken notion that extravagant operation or 
living confers public benefits. Extravagant living disburses 
money, but there is nothing to show for it. 

Economical living allows money to be disbursed for 
productive investment, and something is added to our 
wealth and to our ability to weather the rainy day; $10,000 
spent for a foolish dinner, music, flowers and entertainment 
does not have the lasting effect of $10,000 invested in a 
public need. 


If you want war instead of peace, do not stand back and 
let the other fellow fight. Come to Chicago and prepare 
yourself. 

Likewise, if you want war instead of peace in telephone 
matters, come forward with your own case and nothing will 
please TELEPHONY more than to take it clear to the market 
place. 

If we expect others to fight merely because we like to 
see a fight without danger to ourselves, we are asking a 
little more than we should. Publications are somewhat as 
lawyers, who only fight when they have clients. 


After all, may we not all rejoice that we live in such a 
country as this, and are engaged in a business which really 
has nothing but fancied weakness? Our bumps are like 
children’s bumps, which can be effectively cured by a 
mother’s kiss. 

Let telephone men be men and rise above the few and 
feeble irritations which beset them. 

MORAL: Give the other fellow a chance. 


New Toll Line Between Albany and Monticello, Wis. 

The United Telephone Co., of Monroe, Wis., has just 
completed a new toll line between Albany and Monticello, 
Wis. “While mainly for the business between these two 
points,” says President P. J. Weirich, “the opening of the 
new line will also increase connections out of Monroe in 
case of a congestion of business, or of trouble as a result 
of weather conditions on any part of the shortest connec- 
tions out of Monroe.” 








Moultrie, Ga., Plant Undergoing Rehabilitation. 

The Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph Co. is engaged in 
rebuilding its Moultrie, Ga., exchange, making it an all cable 
plant. The distribution will require approximately 100 cable 
terminals with rubber covered distribution to every telephone. 
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TELEPHONE ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY. 
(Continued from page 22. 

among all other publications. It is the one good piece of 
printed matter delivered free which is kept—that is pitting it 
against catalogues, booklets, circulars and other matter, 
which sooner or later, find their way into the wastepaper 
basket. Not so the telephone directory. Now, would you 
throw away your telephone book? Not much! 

“And, comparing it with printed matter which is paid for 
by subscription or otherwise, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines and the like, the directory again has the overwhelming 
advantage of permanency. It goes into all of the better 
class homes, as do the magazines; but, in addition, it is 
seen where the magazines are more or less taboo—on the 
desks of the business man, in the factory, in the shop, in 
the bank, in the lawyer’s office, in the doctor’s office, and 
thousands of other places. You can’t possibly get away from 
it! 

“Considering the class of people who use telephone service 
and can be reached by means of the directory, it has a 
vast advantage over other mediums in that there is no 
waste circulation—your advertisement in it is always before 
buyers of means. 

“In proof of this statement, when you or any other busi- 
ness man wish to ‘circularize’ a good class of people, you 
at once turn to the telephone directory for your list of 
names and addresses. Does that not prove that these tele- 
phone subscribers are worth-while people before whom to 
keep your advertisement day after day, the year ’round? 

“To the argument of some that their advertisement in the 
directory would result in calls from people at a great dis- 
tance for small articles which would cost more to send than 
the profits warrant, there is the very ready answer that such 
customers are an opportunity, not a burden. 

“When a woman, for instance, is calling for an article of 
this sort, she is in a buying mood. Why not, then, tell her 
about your new stock, or goods that may be had at reduced 
prices, or anything which the trend of her inquiry might 
indicate she may need? Such a course almost invariably 
results in a much larger sale, which is, of course, worth 
while, even if the customer lives at the other end of the 
town or county. 

“To those prospects who are wedded to some special 
kind of advertising, whether it be billboards, blotters, cir- 
culars or any other medium, there is always a very good 
argument that these media are all excellent in their own 
way. They nearly all get the attention of the people whom 
you want to reach, and most of them make the impression 
you hope they will. 

“But in very few cases is the advertisement saved for later 
reference or a memorandum made of the name, telephone 
number or address which may be noted in newspapers, on 
the billboards or in other places. Rather the person who 
sees the ad trusts to treacherous memory, and finds, when 
the necessity arises for the article or service advertised, that 
the details of address, et cetera, are forgotten. You, your- 
self, have had such a thing happen, and have you not, first 
of all, turned to the telephone directory to see if you could 
find the name or address there? 


Drrectory ADVERTISING EFFECTIVE BACKER-UP. 


“If the firm is an advertiser in the telephone directory, 
your attention is at once called to the name, which you 
recognize as having seen before. Otherwise you may find 
it tiresome to wade through the long listings, and you may 
call some competitor who does advertise, because your 
eye is naturally attracted to his display. Then, too, the 
directory is an effective backer-up of other kinds of adver- 
tising; if your name may be seen on billboards, in news- 
papers, et cetera, and, in addition, stands out prominently 
in the directory, you have added force to your publicity, 
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which is most excellent, because whenever it is seen in the 
directory the means of purchasing is at hand. 

“It matters little if a man is very busy, he is still com- 
pelled to use the directory. Perhaps I should say the busier 
the man is, the better from an advertiser’s standpoint, for 
the more often he will use the telephone and the directory. 
If he does not see the advertisement there the first, second 
or third time, it is not lost, for it remains there every day for 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year, which makes it an 
impossibility that it will not be seen again and again.” 

I smiled as Mr. Rolfe finished his panegyric on the direc- 
tory, and asked hesitatingly: “What are your rates for 
this wonderful medium?” To which Mr. Rolfe answered, 
gesturing most emplhiatically with his fist on top of the desk: 
“The lowest, sir, that you can obtain anywhere for the 
medium that will bring you anything like equally good re- 
sults! Sign here!” he added laughingly. 

“Thank you very much,” I said, “it was well worth listen- 
ing to. Now I know one reason why directory space, this 
‘blue sky’ your men go out to sell, is so rapidly taken up.” 

The next man I interviewed was Special Agent E. H. 
Havens, who is supervising the sign work of the companies 
—and “some job” it is at the present writing—as well as 
having charge of a manifold of publicity details for the 
publicity manager. 

Siens Tuat SELL. 

“From all accounts,” I said to Mr. Havens, “you must 
be a believer in signs. Tell me about them.” 

“I hope you’re not inquiring as to when the war will end, 
or anything like that,” replied the special agent. “That sort 
of signs and portents I know nothing of, but if it is signs 
of steel, tin, wood, enamel, glass, brass, electric or painted, 
bronze, sanded, or printed, I may be able to say a word or 
two. 

“Public telephone signs first! Such signs serve a dual 
purpose, and I am afraid that the majority of us do not 
appreciate just how important they are—both the signs and 
the purposes. We do not have to go very far back into the 
history of our business to recall the time when the public 
telephone enjoyed a rather uncertain position in our scheme 
of things. You will remember that, in the old days, when 
our residence telephone development was not what it now 
is, we endeavored to attract to the corner drug store the 
telephone traffic of the vicinity, assuming that people who 
were gradually coming to appreciate the value of our service 
would soon tire of running down to the corner whenever 
they had a call to make, and would succumb to the argu- 
ments of our salesmen all the sooner if the telephone habit 
were once established. That is just the way it worked out 
—though I seem to recall that in some quarters there was 
doubt as to whether we were reasoning correctly in assum- 
ing that a public telephone stimulated residence develop- 
ment. 

“IT remember one contract man who used to argue that 
the presence of a public telephone at the corner not only 
failed to encourage the putting in of residence telephones 
in the vicinity, but actually discouraged it. He argued that 
so long as there was a public telephone near by to which 
she might go to place her calls, Mrs. John Doe would hes- 
itate a long time before contracting for residence service; 
and for a while we were uncertain as to just what part the 
public telephone was to play in our development progress. 
I say a long time, though probably it was not more than 
a year or so. 

“On this uncertainty suddenly shone a great light. We 
found that, other things being equal, our greatest resi- 
dence developments were being realized in blocks where 
public telephone service at the corner had been longest 
established. With that knowledge came a widespread effort 
to make this coin box service of ours as available and at- 
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Public telephones which theretofore 
had been tucked away in the batk part of the stores, minus 
signs without or within, were moved up near the doorways 
and blue-and-white signs made their appearance everywhere 
on the store fronts. 


tractive as possible. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER SIGNS. 


“Perhaps you remember the public telephone signs of 
twelve or fifteen years ago. In those days the now familiar 
Bell seal was just coming into general use, and was at once 
adopted as our public telephone symbol. But, fearing that 
the public might not know just what this seal meant, we 
decorated our signs with all manner of fancy borders and 
Icttering, which resulted in an appearance not altogether 
pleasing. Of late years, however, these signs have become 
more simple, at least less ornate. 

“Now, the proper placing of a public telephone sign is no 
easy matter. If you think it is, ask the plant department. 
And if you have never given it any great amount of thought 
you may be surprised to know that winter and summer 
present two widely varying conditions in this regard. 

“Let us say that we have just installed a public telephone 
in a store along a busy thoroughfare in Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Pittsburgh, or some other city. After the service 
has been tested out O. K., the installer consults his line or- 
der, or whatever instructions he may have, as to the placing 
of signs. He scans the front of the building, picks out just 
the right location, and up go the signs. 

“So far, so good. Let’s say it is February and the signs 
stand out conspicuously from the building, where the public 
cannot possibly miss them. But now let’s tear five months 
off the calendar and June comes around. With the latter 
month comes the burning sunshine of summer and up go 
the awnings on that building. Presto! The conspicuous 
signs of February are conspicuous no longer, for the awn- 
ing shut them out entirely, and the public telephone is ‘lost,’ 
so far as street traffic goes. 


PopuLARITY OF WINDowW BootHs SPREADING. 


“Now, awnings are not our only bugbear. There are a 


score of similar seasonable devices that conspire to counter- 
act the effectiveness of our sign jobs—and we are always 
at it—commercial and plant both—keeping our sign displays 
up to snuff, lest someone shall lack for want of direction 
when he is hunting a public telephone or lest someone shall 
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want for a reminder that ‘just inside’ is a little metal device 
that for five cents will save him a long walk and hours of 
time. 

“Every reader of The Telephone News is familiar with 
the window-booth installations that are so popular in Phil- 
adelphia, and which are ‘taking hold’ at Pittsburgh, Camden, 
Harrisburg, Scranton, Atlantic City, and so on. This means 
another type of sign which is giving us concern, and one on 
which we have not quite ‘got the answer.’ 

“Glass is a mighty unsatisfactory thing on which to place 
a sign, particularly so when paint is used—for the boys who 
scrub the windows are not very careful, and the replacement 
cost is high. However, we have taken the bit in our teeth 
and are now experimenting with enamel—signs that will 
cover the entire bottom third of a window and that will 
resist the elements, personal and atmospheric, to the bitter 
end. 


EFFECTIVE BusINESS OFFICE SIGNS. 


“As to signs—painted or otherwise—on the doors and 
windows of our business offices, a heap of study has been 
given to the most effective ways and means—and outsiders 
are kind enough to say that it is hard to beat the familiar 
blue-and-white poster effects with their gold borders; cer- 
tainly they are attractive and conspicuous—TI use the latter 
word in its literal sense. And if we can bring about just 
the proper amount of care in window-cleaning, I think that 
pretty near the last word has been said on signs of this sort. 

“It is a temptation not to let go by this opportunity to 
add a verse to the song we have been singing for several 
years on the maintenance of painted signs—how a stitch in 
time saves ninety-nine, and how a coat of varnish saves a 
tub of paint. But I can resist the temptation, and I really 
suppose I ought to, for the men in the field have wrestled 
with the proposition as hard as we in this department have, 
and there is mighty little to ask for at the present time. 

“Now, of course, I might tell you about the little ‘Don’t 
Smoke’ signs, as we call them, which are placed in the 
booths. To tell their history from first inception would be 
a bit tedious, though it’s been a funny history. From a 
paper card which the smokers burned with their ‘smokes,’ 
and the celluloid one, which they tried to make explode, 
down to the neat enameled iron sign of today, which foils 
all efforts at marring, is a far cry. However, that is an 
illustration of the evolution of all sorts of signs. We have 
tried to make them as practical and conspicuous as possible, 
whatever their nature. 


“Enough of signs for today. If we had time to run 
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through our photograph files and could reproduce fifty or a 
hundred of the pictures contained therein, those reproduc- 
tions would preach a mighty interesting sermon. They 
would tell many things that, so far as public telephones go, 
there must be a sign for everything and everything must be 
signed; that there is but one ‘best way’ to do a sign job, and 
that it takes more than a cursory analysis to determine that 
best way; that practically every public telephone location 
presents in itself peculiar signing possibilities, and that 
realizing on those possibilities is something that is worthy 
of mighty careful consideration. 

“When all is said and done, we may measure the effective- 
ness of our public telephone service very largely by the re- 
ceipts therefrom—and anyone who would quarrel with me 
as to the part which public telephone signs play in this 
effectiveness need but go into some of the past figures which 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Moore, or Mr. Smith might show them 
on public telephone receipts to be convinced that good signs, 
well displayed, are just as necessary to the economic opera- 
tion of a public telephone as is the instrument itself.” 

“Tell me something of the other duties of the special 
agent,” I urged of Mr. Havens. 

“That is next door to being unfair,” he replied. “A special 
agent is always at a disadvantage in explaining his duties 
and outlining the work he ‘performs, and I am inclined to 
think that this is particularly so in the case of the publicity 
special agent. This department has grown like a weed in 
the last five years, and there does not seem to be develop- 
ing any tendency towards slowing up; as a result there are 
a great variety of new wrinkles developing almost weekly, 
and it seems to be the happy lot of the special agent to play 
the part of investigator and tester, sometimes with ‘nothing 
much to go on’ but always with the charming expectancy 
that something real will be developed. Of course there are 
numerous office duties, among them the maintenance of | 
can’t tell you how many hundred magazine subscriptions 
for the traffic quarters and the various department offices, 
and the collection and classification of every newspaper item 
in the territory bearing on the telephone business. 


GAUGING PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Figure out how many times three thousand editors will 
think of us in the run of a year, or even a week, or even a 
day, and you will have some idea of what this classification 
of items means. And, by the way, if you subscribe to the 
theory that the public opinion may be gauged by news and 
editorial expressions in the daily press, you will be mighty 
pleased to know that our classification of such items shows 
a very constant and equally marked ‘improvement’—if that 
is the word—in our showing on the favorable side of the 
ledger. 

“Since we began this work it has been customary, in gen- 
eral, to describe a newspaper item as favorable or unfavor- 



















able. The latter used to trou- 
ble us a lot, as might be sup- 
posed; and though they still 
do, it is mighty rare to find an 
editor so misinformed or so 
aggrieved as to question the 
spirit of our policy or perform- 
ance. There are occasional 
exceptions, we must confess, 
but by our scrutiny of news- 
paper items we are able to 
pick up those exceptions be- 
fore the subject matter is ‘cold’ 
and to apply the generally ef- 
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fective remedy—a remedy consisting of a perfectly frank, 
man-to-man expression of what we are doing, why we are 
doing it, and what it means in the scales of service. 

“The publicity sharks in the other offices will tell you that 
it is mighty hard to spread any doctrine so universally that 
ne mind will want for knowledge of what is going on and 
the reasons behind it. But were any testimony needed of 
the efficiency of a continually broader scheme of telephone 
publicity, I believe that it can be developed in an examina- 
tion and study of our newspaper-item reports. 

“It would be fun—for me, though perhaps not for you 
and your readers—-to relate our experience with electric 
signs, in the painting and signing of motor vehicles and 
various standardizations along lines of publicity work; but 
the results of these you see every day, perhaps. Sufficient 
to say that publicity contemplates, and always will, a very 
appreciable amount of work that’s ‘special’; take that last 
word, spell it with a capital ‘s’ and add the word ‘Agent’ and 
you’ve just about got the answer for Havens.” 





Revival of Independent Activities in Washington, Pa. 

At last there is real, live, active telephone competition 
in Washington, Pa. On September 1 the Chartiers Tele- 
phone Co. inaugurated its service with over 1,200 telephones 
and is gaining at the rate of over 300 per month. 

This statement sounds simple enough, says TELEPHONY’S 
correspondent, but to those who are cognizant of the facts 
underlying the telephone situation there, it is a wonderful 
showing. 

Since 1902 Washington has had Independent telephone 
service. It started with the old Federal Telephone Co. 
which went out of existence a few years later; then the Na- 
tional Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania entered the field with 
a modern plant, but before it got properly started it went 
into the hands of receivers which put a stop to its activi- 
ties. As a result the Bell company was able to increase its 
development to the point of almost complete saturation. 

A few years ago the Chartiers Telephone Co. took over 
the National company’s plants, eight in all, located at 
Washington, Taylorstown, Claysville, West Alexander, 
West Middletown, Canonsburg, McDonald and Oakdale, 
but was unable to make much headway. 

On December 1, 1914, the Chartiers Telephone Co. em- 
ployed Fred J. Heavens, who at the time was service en- 
gineer for the Western Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, to put new life into the proposition and 
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The results obtained speak well 


put it on an earning basis. 
From a condition of actual 


for his ability and versatility. 
annual loss, he is changing it to one of profit. Every de- 
partment was disorganized. In West Alexander public 
meetings were held by the subscribers protesting against 
the poor service. In Washington there were but few tele- 
phones operating. In the other exchanges the same condi- 
tion obtained more or less. 

In West Alexander and Claysville new 
equipment was installed, and the outside plant of each ex- 
change (excepting Washington, where it was unnecessary) 
has been practically rebuilt. 

Last May the campaign for business in Washington was 
started and for the first month it was very much up-hill 
work. The public kept referring to the other Independent 
companies which had failed to succeed when the time was 
ripe, and practically refused to entertain the new proposi- 
tion, which was, that all contracts would be taken on the 
basis that they would not be effective unless contracts for 
at least 1,000 stations were secured. However, by constant 
and conservative advertising in the daily papers, street cars, 
and moving picture theaters, its resistance was broken down 
and all doubt of the company’s being able to make good 
was removed. The result was that the first 1,000 contracts 
were secured in 58 working days. Installation of subscrib- 
ers’ stations was started on July 12, and in the first 32 
working days 1,010 installations were completed. 

The first directory, the September 1 issue, is conclusive 
proof that it did make good. The company’s new Canons- 
burg exchange is in course of construction, and a wide- 
awake campaign there is already started. 


central office 





Get-Together Meetings in Southern Illinois. 

Officials of the Murphysboro Telephone Co., Murphys- 
boro, Ill, which operates a large number of Independ- 
ent exchanges in southern Illinois from McLeansboro to 
Cairo, have adopted a novel method of acquainting the 
scores of employes with each other. 

The company has arranged for a series of meetings in 
Carbondale, at which all phases of the work will be dis- 
cussed and ideas exchanged as to the best manner of han- 
dling telephone problems. 

The collectors of the company will soon meet in Carbon- 
cale and following them all the chief operators will assem- 
ble there to talk over their work. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Rate Reduction Effective in Northern New Jersey. 

A new schedule of telephone rates on private branch ex- 

change service, individual line measured service of 600 to 
1,500 messages a year and all two-party line measured serv- 
ice was put into effect in northern New Jersey by the New 
York Telephone Co. on September 1. 
‘It is estimated the saving to telephone users will be 
$100,000 annually, bringing the total savings that have re- 
sulted from voluntary reductions in New Jersey during’ the 
last five years to more than $700,000 annually. 





Sale of Interstate Securities Bp to Attorney General. 

Vice-president °N...C. Kingsbury of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has presented to United States At- 
torney General Gregory the plan for the purchase by “Bell 


interests of the majority of the securities of the Interstate 
Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIl., now 
in the hands of the public. 

Should the attorney general approve the purchase the 
plan will be presented to the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission, and, with the consent of that body, the securities 
now on deposit with the Northern Trust Co. will be paid 
for by the Bell company. 





Right of Eminent Domain of a Telephone Corporation. 

Where the owners of a private telephone line incorporated 
under the laws of the state, but made no change in their 
mode of operation or by-laws, it cannot be inferred that the 
incorporation was for any other purpose than that contem- 
plated by the statute. They assumed all the duties pre- 
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scribed by the statute and are entitled to exercise the pow- 
ers thereby granted, including the right of eminent domain, 
since, when a corporation is formed under the general law, 
that law, and not the declaration nor the by-laws, becomes 
the charter and enumerates the powers. 

Buncombe Metallic Telephone Co. vs. McGinnis et al., 109 
Northeastern, 257. 





Judgment for Failure to Connect Liveryman with Patrons. 
S. J. Robbins, a liveryman at Gainesboro, Tenn., has been 


given judgment for $500 against the Doe Creek Home Tele- 


phone Co., of that county, for failing to connect him with 
patrons at Double Springs, Tenn., who wanted to use his 
services. It was alleged that they were given connection 
with another liveryman, who got the order. 





Right of Way Prior to Acquisition of Land. 

Where a railroad company acquired from adjacent land- 
owners additional ground already occupied by plaintiff’s 
telephone line and poles, its right was subject to, and could 
not defeat, plaintiff's prior acquisition of a right of way 
over the land for his telephone lines, whether his right of 
way was acquired by contract or by continuous adverse 
uses for more than 15 years. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. vs. Gillespie, 177 Southwestern, 451. 





Alleged Contributory Negligence of Lineman. 
Where the foreman of a telegraph company inspected a 
pole in the presence of a lineman and stated that it was 
all right, the lineman was not contributorily negligent as a 
matter of law in climbing the pole without first securing it 
by guy wires, as it was ordinarily his duty to do. Tweed 
vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 177 Southwestern, 957. 





The Telephone an Aid to Police. 

The police department of New York City has made arrange- 
ments with the telephone company so that immediately upon 
being notified of the getting away of an offender, the police 
headquarters will give the telephone company a description of 
the fugitive and all chiefs of police, sheriffs, constables and 
railroad stations within a radius of 100 miles will be informed 
by telephone of his escape and put on watch. 





Chicago Telephone Co.’s Payment to City. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. recently turned over to the 
city comptroller of Chicago a check for $236,630.24, which 
represents 3 per cent. of the gross receipts of the telephone 
company from all business done by it within the city of 
Chicago for the six months ending June 30, 1915. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA. 

September 8: Hearing at Kingman on complaint of the 
Arizona, California & Nevada Telephone Co. vs. Dan Angius 
and the Northern Telephone Co. The complainant company 
asked that the defendant be restrained from the construction 
of an additional telephone system in Mohave county. 

September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against 
the rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telgraph Co., in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

IDAHO. 

August 26: The commission has issued an order permitting 
the Aberdeen-Springfield Canal Co. to form a temporary tele- 
phone connection with the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Moreland, pending the completion of the Moun- 
tain States company’s toll line to Springfield, Bingham county. 
The line now under construction is to serve Springfield and 
Pingree. 

ILLINOIS. 


September 3: Permission granted the Jackson County Tele- 
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phone Co. to increase rates of rural subscribers who are stock- 
holders. 

September 3: Agreement between the Westfield-Kansas 
Telephone Co. and the Kansas Mutual Telephone Co., of Kan- 
sas, Ill., to operate lines in connection with each other, ap- 
proved. 

September 3: Agreement between the Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Olney, and the Peoples’ Telephone Co. of 
Southern Illinois, of Bernard, to operate their lines in connec- 
tion with each other, approved. 

September 3: Agreement between Leef and Banden Broeck, 
proprietors of the Alhambra Telephone Co. and the Alhambra 
Mutual Telephone Co. to sell the Mutual plant to the Broecks, 
approved. 

September 3: Agreement between the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Association, of Grayville, and the village of Crossville 
for a contract to make a physical connection between their 
lines, approved. 

September 8: Hearing on the application of the Montgomery 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., for authority to purchase 
the property of the Montgomery County Telephone Co. and to 
issue $100,000 par value of its common stock in payment there- 
for and for a certificate of convenience and necessity to oper- 
ate a telephone plant; to issue $75,000 first mortgage gold 
bonds, etc. 

September 28: Postponed hearing on the petition of the 
DeKalb County Telephone Co., of Sycamore, IIl., for an in- 
crease in rates. This action was taken for the purpose of 
giving the telephone experts of the commission an opportunity 
to review the inventory submitted by the company’s officials. 


MARYLAND, 


September 8: Hearing on the investigation into the rates, 
rules and practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in the state of Maryland. 


MICHIGAN. 

October 1: Postponed hearing on application of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. for permission to install a modified 
system of metered service in Detroit. 

New York. 

September 3: Hearing at Keeseville, N. Y., on complaint of 
patrons of the Keeseville Telephone Co. in the vicinity of Jay, 
Essex county, asking for improved service. 

September 9: Hearing on complaint of the Board of Trade 
of the village of Malone, N. Y., against the Mountain Home 
Telephone Co., as to rates, service and other matters. 

September 9: Hearing on complaint of the subscribers of 
the Mountain Home Telephone Co. on the Chateaugay and 
Burke exchanges, Franklin county, N. Y., as to toll charges, 
rates, etc. 

September 9: Hearing on complaint of the St. Lawrence 
County Pomona Grange against the Mountain Home Telephone 
Co. as to proposed increase in four-party line telephone rate 
in Canton, N. Y. 

OnIo. 

August 28: Petition filed by the Prospect Telephone Co.., 
of Prospect, Pa., for permission to purchase the properties of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. at Prospect for $500. The 
commission was also asked to authorize an interchange of serv- 
ice. The Prospect company operates 500 stations in Prospect 
and the Central Union company about ten stations. 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. 
A. Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to 
Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA. 


August 28: Order reducing the rates on switching service 
furnished by the United Telephone Co., of Afton, Okla., to 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Grove, from 50 cents to 25 
cents. 

August 28: Order directing the Purcell Telephone Co., of 
Purcell, Okla., to reduce the switching ‘charge for service fur- 
nished party line telephones from 50 cents to 25 cents. 


OREGON. 
November 1: Hearing on application of the Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co. and the Coquille Valley Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase their rates at Coquille, Ore. 


WISCONSIN. 

September 2: The commission denied the application of the 
Whittlesey Telephone Co. for permission to extend its lines 
into the towns of Chelsea and Greenwood, Taylor county. The 
commission found that the Rib Lake Telephone Co. was al- 
ready operating in this territory and no further duplication of 
lines was necessary to furnish adequate service. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
175. Why did inventors develop the common battery or cen- 
tral energy telephone system? 
176. Why is the separate battery for each telephone unde- 


sirable in exchanges handling heavy traffic per station? 


177. When was the first successful commercial common 
battery system placed in operation? 
178. What would be one characteristic of the voltage curve 


of an alternating current transmitting the sound of a pure 
musical tone? 

179. Can an alternating voltage and a direct uniform volt- 
age be combined on the same conductor? 

180. What is the characteristic of the voltage curve of voice- 
carrying alternating currents as to regularity of shape? 

181. Name the method used to select the direct current from 
the telephone circuit. 

182. 
strument circuit shown in Fig. 75 pass through the trans- 


Do the alternating voice currents in the telephone in- 


mitter as well as the receiver and condenser? 


CHAPTER IX. Common Battery Substation Circuit (C’t’d). 


183. 
tery telephone instrument.—The principles covering the opera- 


Principles underlying the operation of the common bat- 


tion of the telephone circuit shown in Fig. 75 may be easily 
followed. In some types of common battery wiring they are 
much more complex, but in the final analysis it will be found 
that the same basic laws govern in all cases. In the figure, 
the impedance coil and the condenser are both connected across 
the line circuit. In series with the impedance coil is the trans- 
mitter. In series with the condenser is the receiver and the 
transmitter. Any current passing through the impedance coil, 


will also pass through the transmitter. Any current passing 


























LINE © ALTERNATING VOICE CURRENT] 
MUST TAKE THIS PATH 
CONDENSER 
DIRECT CURRENT MUST 
TAKE THIS PATH 
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LINE = 
Fig. 75. One Form of Common Battery Instrument Circuit. 


through the condenser will also pass through the receiver and 
the transmitter. 

We know that the impedance coil, owing to its self induc- 
tion, will not readily permit the passage of the alternating 
voice currents coming over the circuit from the distant sta- 


tion. That is to say, the impedance coil opposes any sudden 


change in the current in its windings. If no current is flow- 
ing through it, it will oppose the sudden creation of any cur- 
rent flow. If a steady current is flowing through its windings, 


it will oppose any sudden increase or decrease in the current 
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Fig. 76. Theory of Condenser. 


strength. For these reasons the impedance coil permits the 
passage of the direct current to supply the transmitter but 
bars the passage through its windings of the telephonic voice 
currents from both the distant station and its own trans- 
mitter. 

The telephonic voice currents produced in the transmitter 
are sent out over the line by means of the condenser in a way 
to be described. Since the receiver is in series with the con- 
denser, all currents passing through the condenser must also 
pass through the receiver. For this reason the speaker using 
the telephone will hear his own words, as well as the message 
from the distant station just as he does in case of the local 
battery telephone instrument. 

184. The condenser. —The condenser, as every telephone man 
knows, consists of two metallic surfaces insulated from each 
other but held in close proximity to each other. In telephone 
condensers they are made from tinfoil or lead covered paper 
in order to provide the large surface required in the small 
space available. 

The theory of the condenser may be represented in all es- 
sentials in the drawing of Fig. 76 in which A and B are two 
metallic surfaces placed very close to each other but without 
coming into contact. Each plate is connected to the circuit 
terminals; in practice the two plates are rolled together with 
an insulating member between. 

Various manufacturers have different methods of manu- 
facturing their condensers. In many of them, the two metal- 
lic sheets are of tinfoil separated by a thickness of paraffined 
paper. 
the surface of the insulating paper and the extra insulating 
sheet is rendered entirely unnecessary. When two sheets of 
the metallic coated paper are rolled together, the metallic coat- 


ings, which appear on one side of the supporting paper only, 


In others, the metallic surface is formed directly on 


are properly separated and no insulating separator is required. 
185. Alternating current in the condenser circuit—Let us, 
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for a moment, consider the theoretical condenser in Fig. 76. 
Suppose an alternating current is sent into the terminals and 
connected to the plates, A and B. As the current flows into 
the plates of the condenser in the direction shown by the solid 
arrows, the two plates become gradually filled or charged with 
electricity. When the current begins to flow, the quantity of 
the charge in the plates is at a low point. As the flow con- 
tinues, the plate gradually reaches the limit of its capacity. 
When it has been charged until the potential or pressure of its 
charge is equal to that of the current flowing into it, the 
current stops flowing. 

This is stated in another way by saying that the potential 
or electromotive force of the condenser charge is at a maxi- 
mum when the charging current is at a minimum, or that the 
potential of the condenser charge is at a minimum when the 
charging current is at its maximum value. This may be rep- 
resented graphically as shown in Fig. 77, in which the curve 
shown by the solid line represents the alternating current flow- 
ing into the condenser and the curve shown by the dotted 
line represents the charge voltage or difference of potential 
resulting at the condenser terminals. 

It will be readily seen that the voltage, represented by the 
dotted curve, is at a maximum when the charging current, rep- 
if the 


curves be followed a little more carefully, it may be readily 


resented by the solid curve, is at a minimum. Now 
seen that as the current flow decreases toward its momentary 
zero value, the difference of potential across the terminals 
of the condenser continues to increase until it reaches its 
maximum when the current flowing has reached the zero value. 
A’s the current begins to increase in the opposite direction the 
This 


is because the condenser is now giving up a part of the charge 


voltage of the condenser charge decreases toward zero. 


acquired when the current was flowing in the direction of the 
solid arrow, Fig. 76. 

At the instant when the charging current is at the greatest 
strength in the direction of the dotted arrow, Fig. 76, the 
condenser voltage is at its zero value. The entire charge 


has been withdrawn by the reversal of the charging current. 

















Fig. 77. Voltage of Condenser with Alternating-Current Flowing. 


The flow of the strong charging current charges the condenser 
in the opposite direction and, when it has reached its zero 
value, the condenser is again charged to its highest voltage 
but in the opposite sense or direction to its first charge. 


As the alternating current continues to flow, the condenser 
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is alternately charged and discharged, passing through each 
value of the charging voltage from a maximum to zero in 
both directions. Owing to this property—the ability to ab- 
sorb electrical charges in opposite directions alternately—the 
condenser offers a means of passing alternating currents and 
barring direct. 

In the telephone circuit shown in Fig. 75, the receiver is 
shown in series with the condenser. It may occur to the reader 
that the receiver, having a winding with an iron core, would 
act to bar the voice currents in the same way as the impedance 
coil placed in series with the transmitter. As we shall find 
later, the effect of capacity such as the condenser in connec- 
tion with impedance is to reduce the destructive effect on 
telephonic transmission to a greater or less extent in all cir- 
cuits in which they are in series. It is true, therefore, that 
the retardation of the impedance of the receiver in series with 
the condenser has practically no effect on transmission. 


(To be Continued.) 





Reorganization of Texarkana (Ark.) Telephone Co. 

At.a meeting of the stockholders of the Texarkana Tele- 
phone Co., held recently at Texarkana, Ark., the resigna- 
tions of the following officers were received and accepted: 
President, John J. Lenz, Columbus, Ohio; vice-president, 
treasurer and general manager, A. C. Stuart; secretary, 
J. F. Rochelle; directors, E. A. Dryer and J. F. Rochelle. 

The reorganization of the company was perfected with 
the following results: President and general manager, A. 
C. Stuart, Texarkana; vice-president and assistant general 
manager, S. C. Poage, Little Rock; secretary-treasurer, J. 
H. Beall; directors, F. W. Offenhauser, A. C. Stuart, J. Q. 
Mehaffey and W. F. McCarter of Texarkana; S. C. Poage 
of Little Rock, J. E. Farnsworth, of Dallas; John J. Lenz, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Texarkana Telephone Co. a few months ago pur- 
chased the local holdings of the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. and consolidated the two systems. It is 
announced that as a result of the reorganization the prop- 
erties of the company will be greatly improved and lines 
extended. 





New Toll Line From Portsmouth, Ohio, to Vanceburg, Ky. 

Harvey M. Allen, general manager of the Portsmouth 
Telephone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, reports his company 
in a prosperous condition. During the two years of his 
management the company has gained approximately 700 
new subscribers, has installed new central office equip- 
ment and has put in 112,000 duct feet of underground. 

The city of Portsmouth is growing and at the present 
time is in a prosperous condition, the steel business being 
especially active. The Portsmouth Telephone Co. is build- 
ing a new toll line from Portsmouth to Vanceburg, Ky., 
which will open a new territory to Maysville, Lexington, 
Ky., and intermediate points. This is of special interest 
to Independent telephone operators in this state because 
this territory hitherto has not been available for long- 
distance service. 





Extension of Long Distance Line in Kentucky. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Ky., has decided to begin at once 
the construction of a long distance extension from Hazard, 
Ky., to Jenkins, Ky., going by way of Cornettsville, 
Blackey, Whitesburg, Kona, Seco, Fleming and McRoberts. 
This will reach an important section of the coal fields 
which have no long distance connections with Louisville. 








The Switchboard and Equipment of a Modern Office 


Size and Location of the Private Branch Exchange Switchboard in Offices, Hotels and Stores—The Pro- 
blem of the Current Supply for Ringing and Charging—Considerations Involved in 
Determination of Power Source—General Hints 


By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


The problem of supplying telephone service to subscribers 
without the aid of a central office operator is one which has 
engaged the attention of engineers since telephony became com- 
mercially practicable. One solution has appeared with the in- 
troduction of the private branch exchange, which will be con- 
sidered under the following heads: 

1. Location. 

Capacity and equipment. 

Wiring. 

Power supply. 

Trouble and testing. 

6. Equipment of large office buildings. 

The location of the switchboard will be controlled largely by 
the subscriber but the installation department does well in sug- 
gesting a position close to the space to be used by batteries; 
convenient for the location of cable boxes and their necessary 
cable runs; and in the case of small exchanges, where the oper- 
ator may perform duties other than those of operating. 

The size of the board depends on both the present and ulti- 
mate use for which it is intended. The smallest ones, with a 
capacity of five stations and two trunks, are rarely used outside 
of offices. Large offices, hotels, or stores, frequently require 
more capacity than many central offices, with a full equipment 
of main, intermediate and other frames, wire chief and chief op- 
erator desks and multiple switchboards. In some cases not 
only chief operators and special combination instrument men 
and troublemen are assigned to a single system, but also a man- 
ager, information operator and a combination wire chief and 
switchboard man. 

As the business in an apartment house or hotel cannot grow 
much the equipment in general nearly equals the capacity, while 
in.a business house a board with a capacity equal to twice the 
equipment is often installed. The number of trunks vary, so 
that in the hotel class four or five are sufficient; in business 
houses, this is increased to about six, while in pay station in- 
stallations, there are often as many as there are instruments. 

Party lines are seldom used and then only when the stations 
are removed to a considerable distance from the switchboard, 
and circuits of any but the simplest bridging type are rarely 
installed. 

Regular instruments are used in all desk and office work. 
For hotel work special compact types about six inches by eight 
inches and five inches in depth have been so designed that they 
may be mounted either on or flush with the wall. They have 
the standard but more than usually compact type of common 
battery equipment. They have been found to be very satisfac- 
tory. 


DR po 


SWITCHBOARD TYPES AND THE HousE WIRING. 


The two types of switchboards which are ordinarily used 
are those equipped with cords and jacks and the cordless in 
which the connections are completed by the use of keys only. 

Condensers in series with ring-down drops are bridged across 
the trunks. The station has a signal on one side of the line 
and a cut-off relay is so wired in the cord circuit as to operate 
when the subscriber is talking on a trunk. 

The instrument, or house wiring, is placed in the usual 
manner and is concealed when possible. In the case of an in- 
Stallation in a new building, the wires are frequently run in 
plastered walls. Air and elevator shafts are used and at con- 
venient points a group of wires is brought to a strip of lock- 


nuts from which a lead cable is run, either to another strip or 
to the main strip from which a short cable runs to the switch- 
board. When outside wiring becomes necessary, a ring run is 
installed, using weatherproof wire. The rings for this run are 
placed about four feet apart, are covered with an insulating 
material and vary in size up to four inches. 

Power for ringing is brought from the central office on a 
twisted pair or pairs, although in some cases a local generator 
is used and in others an auxiliary generator is provided. 

About all forms of battery supply are used and while the 
best method of supplying the considerable amount of power 
needed may be determined with exactness, the engineer with- 
out computation can, as a rule, recognize the most economical 
method. The problem divides itself into four general groups: 


THE CURRENT SUPPLY AND CosT DATA. 


1. One or more pairs of a cable, or with special wiring trunk 
lines, may be used as charging leads to the local batteries or 
as direct battery supply. 

2. The cable pairs may be replaced by a small motor-gener- 
ator operated from a local power circuit. 

3. Power from a local circuit, with suitable resistances, recti- 
fiers, etc., may be used to charge local batteries. 

4. Local batteries may be charged from a separate power 
circuit at the central office over one or more pairs of a cable. 

By making the necessary assumptions, it is possible to deter- 
mine with exactness the cost of current supply for charging 
private branch exchange batteries. Account must be taken of 
those cases where the charging circuit, either trunk lines or 
special charging leads, are so affected by opposing earth cur- 
rents as to make it impossible to charge the P. B. X. batteries 
from the regular 24-volt office battery. 

It is sometimes possible to so arrange the wiring as to make 
the earth current assist the charging current and so re- 
duce the amount of power that must be furnished by 
the central office. In one case about 200 milli-amperes 
were needed to charge a battery and investigation showed 
an earth current of 100 to 150 wmilli-amperes flowing 
between ground at the private branch exchange and that at the 
central office. It was possible there to use the earth current 
and so cut off half to three-fourths of the expense for charging 
power. 

Two cases of P. B. X. battery charging will be considered. 

In the first case current is supplied from a 48-volt booster 
battery located at the central office. The battery at the P. B. X. 
is charged over the trunk lines or over a special charging lead 
extending between the central office and the P. B. X. switch- 
board. 

It is assumed that 200 milli-amperes, flowing continuously 
for 24 hours, will be sufficient to care for the traffic of the P. 
B. X., and will keep the batteries in good condition. The bat- 
tery at the P. B. X. will be charged from ground to ground 
and the charging leads will be bunched together. Where earth 
current affects the circuit and there are several trunk lines or 
other charging leads available, it is advisable to use a portion 
of these lines for a return circuit, in place of charging from 
ground to ground. 

If it is a question of installing a special lead as a return, a 
comparison of the annual cost of this lead should be made 
with the annual cost of additional battery installed at the cen- 
tral office to overcome the opposing earth current. 
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In general, booster batteries of the type 5-C, 20-ampere hour 
capacity will care for P. B. X. switchboards. The annual cost 
of a single 5-C battery has been based on the following items: 








Annual 
Cost Depreciation Cost 
eT $1.75 5years20percent. $.35 
DE Shhh edna saxekewnntaxeens 18 10years10percent. .018 
RPP EARERE Ae eee emer reenn oo 05 2years50percent. .025 
Separator ee ree .04 10 years10 percent. .004 
Le Spercent. .17 
Interest, Insurance, Taxes..... 5 percent. .11 
PE dita Getedlawtensene $2.02 $.677 


The annual cost of controlling switches, battery cabinet, etc., 
is based on a 20 per cent. charge made up of the following 
items: 


ai i es ie 10 per cent. 
NES 3 per cent. 
a aa Cel 5 per cent. 
Beompamee aed Tames o.xccccccccccccccccce 2 per cent. 


Assume the cost of No. 12 gauge conductor as approxi- 
mately $45.50 per wire mile and the annual cost as approxi- 
mately 16 per cent. or $7.27 per wire mile. 

The method considered for a 48-volt booster battery is to 
install two sets of 11 cells of type 5-C batteries at the central 
office, so arranged as to discharge in series with the main 
batteries. In order to simplify the control for charging, the 
batteries will be arranged in banks of five and six cells each 
and charged from the main battery. 

Seven cells of type 5-C batteries will be installed at the 
P. B. X. switchboard in two lead-lined standard battery boxes. 


Cost or P. B. X. Power. 








, ; Annual 

By Booster Battery Equipment. Cost. Cost. 

22 cells of type 5-C batteries at the central office..$44.44 $14.89 
7 cells of type 5-C batteries at the P.B.X. 

EE ¢ cigidncade sohinnvesieobicanee 14.14 4,74 
Switches and wire equipment at the central office. 10.00 2.00 
Battery  - . 3 st ) eee 5.00 1.00 
Mountings for battery at the central office....... 10.00 2.00 

: : $83.58 

I ia i Oa 20.00 
Current for charging P. B. X. battery........... eas 3.85 
PN Sots bn eee Oe $103.58 $28.48 


The second case of charging P.B.X. batteries to be con- 
sidered is that of charging from a local supply of power at 
the private branch exchange. 

For this, 14 cells of type 5-C batteries are installed, and so 
arranged as to charge and discharge on alternate days. The 
batteries and controlling switches are mounted in a lead-lined 
battery cabinet. The power supply has been considered for both 
direct current and alternate current where alternate current is 
available. A mercury arc rectifier of the General Electric type 
will care for the charging. There is a small 10-ampere G. E. 
rectifier that was designed to meet the requirements for the 
charging of small batteries, and is considered reliable for this 
work. 


Cost or P. B. X. Power. 








By Local Charging Equipment Using Annual 
Direct Current Power. Cost. Cost. 
14 cells of type 5-C batteries at the P. B. X. 

UNI oc oe oe x seedy aa hoa $ 28.28 $ 9.48 
Battery cabinet Se RE ee 25.00 5.00 
Controlling equipment and miscellaneous ...... 20.00 4.00 

a $73.28 
EC a eee, er 30.00 
ME Peis deg ind bane nnoree emote cade $103.28 $18.48 
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By Local Charging Using Alternating Annual 
Current Equipment. ; Cost. Cost. 
14 cells type 5-C batteries at the P. B. X. switch- 

NE ran os ora rere oe ro eoiabeeats $28.28 $ 9.48 
10 ampere mercury arc rectifier ............... 100.00 20.00 
Battery cabinet ...... ee eeccererececeeseuscencs 25.00 5.00 
Renewal of tubes (estimated) ..............005. 5.00 

$153.28 

Ditiee MR 5 sc Raies ice gone soles emeaie acs 30.00 
NN eS) Soest cadists lace rota iiciy mele sels vaie Sie ele LE eee $183.28 $39.48 


A summary of the foregoing shows that where direct current 
is available at the P. B. X. switchboard, a local charging equip- 
ment and batteries prove a saving. The cost of power from 
alternating current supply is high and should be considered 
only in places where opposing earth currents are of high poten- 
tial and the annual cost of booster battery is in excess of the 
annual cost of local equipment. 

In exchange districts where there is more than one P. B. X. 
switchboard affected by earth currents or located beyond the 
supply of the 24-volt office battery, the 48-volt booster battery 
will prove up a saving even over the direct current local charg- 
ing equipment. This is providing the traffic is normal and there 
are sufficient trunk lines available. With an allowable 10-volt 
drop on the trunk lines, a 200-milli-ampere drain, and a 48-volt 
battery opposed by 20 volts of earth current and 15 volts of 
battery, the allowable resistance for the line circuit would 
be 50 ohms. 

Exclusive of cord troubles, 
pretty evenly divided through all the parts. 
report from one of the large telephone companies shows in one 
district, comprising approximately 1,200 instruments and 100 
P. B. X. switchboards, only 2.13 cases of trouble per 100 instru- 
ments. Practically no trouble is reported with the instruments 
in the hotel class and no more in the other classes than would 
be found in regular practice. 

Periodical inspections here as elsewhere have been found to 
be valuable. They keep down the number of reported troubles, 
keep the instrument looking well and make the subscriber bet- 
ter satisfied. 

Except in the case of those special boards where local test- 
ing equipment is maintained, all of the testing is done by the 
central office tester either alone or in conjunction with an op- 
erator or repairman. 

In office buildings where there are a large number of straight 
or party lines, the wiring is all done in a manner similar to 
that where the subscribers are served by a P. B. X. switchboard. 
The cable box is, however, usually put in an out of the way 
place and the cable from that point to the central office is natu- 
rally underground where possible. 

Before any work of installation is begun, it is necessary to 
have the wiring properly laid out by an engineer and followed 
up by careful design and location of the auxiliary apparatus 
needed, such as frames, racks, conduit, etc. This calls for com- 
plete plans of the building on which are shown the entrance 
point of the central office cable, the wire and conduit runs and 
the riser cables, the outlets and such other information as may 
be valuable to the installer. These plans should also show the 
floor plan layout of the apparatus, its equipment and the specifi- 
cations should include all of the circuits used. The subject 
of building conduit and wiring was treated in a previous paper. 
(TELEPHONY, October 4, 1913.) 

From the manholes, conduit is now being laid to each of the 
busier blocks. Through this conduit cable is drawn and is 
terminated on a wall, in a basement or wherever permission 
can be secured. From this terminal cable box, wires are taken 
through a ring run to the several instruments in the block, in 
exactly the same way that is employed in the P. B. X. work 
which calls for ring runs, with the exception that the terminal 
cable box is now usually located outdoors and is frequently 
quite small. 


the switchboard troubles are 
A sample monthly 
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Speeding Up Service by Means of Employes’ Meetings. 

In connection with its plan of speeding up the service of 
the company in all districts and all exchanges through a 
system of employes’ meetings, the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Louisville, Ky., recently held a meet- 
ing at Carlisle, Ky., where, it is said, some support of that 
kind was needed. The need was felt there by W. C. Cor- 
man, manager of the Nicholas Home Telephone Co., at 
Carlisle, and by his chief operator, Miss Rose Collins, as 
well as by the general and district managers. It was said 
at the Louisville office of the company that the influence 
of the meeting was felt in advance, and that since the meet- 
ing there has been a distinct improvement in the spirit in 
which the Carlisle operators and other employes of the 
exchange are performing their work. 

Miss Collins, chief operator at Carlisle, presided at the 
meeting, and in her report she declared it the most inter- 
esting she has attended since the Frankfort meeting. “It 
was orderly, systematic and surprising,” said Miss Collins. 
“And there was no lack of enthusiasm, no confusion, no 
delay nor apologies from the operators, and there was no 
need of any. The subjects were taken up in the order of the 
program, and intelligently read and discussed.” 

Eleven papers were presented by employes of the com- 
pany, which were followed by a general discussion of plans 
to be put into effect during this year. All the subjects of 
the papers were timely and applicable to the work the mem- 
be:; are doing, giving also the personal observations and 
conclusions of the girls who read them. In the general 
discussion the girls took up the question of handling grum- 
blers, not getting worried, and, best of all, co-operation. 

The paper by Miss Ottie Waugh, for instance, on “How 
I Can Improve the Service,” elaborated on her first state- 
ment, that the thing to do was “answer all calls as prompt- 
ly as possible, and give them the best attention possible.” 

In her paper on “How I Can Show the Patrons I Am 
Interested in Their Calls,’ Miss Pearl Snelling made the 
happy suggestion that if it is impossible to answer promptly 
when the signal comes in, a pleasant tone of voice will make 
the subscriber forget his irritation when the call is an- 
“Tf the party calls twice for a 
line that is busy, when the circuit is clear, call the party 
and tell him that he can get the number he wanted. In this 
way it will make the subscribers feel like it is a pleasure 
rather than a necessity to call ‘central.’” 

Discussing, in another paper, the subject “How to Make a 
Successful Night Operator,” Miss Leslie Sandige told how 
she undertook the work at the Carlisle exchange, conclud- 
ing: 

“There is only one way to make a success of my work, 


swered. Again, she said: 


and that can be told in a very few words—Be prompt in 
answering all calls; be courteous to everyone. I give each 
call my very best attention, and then I will prove to the 
subscribers that I am interested in my work. When the 
manager or chief operator tells me of a mistake I have 
made, I must listen attentively, because they are telling 
me for my own benefit. 

“So when I do my best I do not give any one room to 
complain, and I can leave the office in the morning with a 
sense of having done my duty.” 

Manager W. C. Corman read an interesting paper on 
“Co-operation.” 

Courtesy is so very essential to the success of any tele- 
phone service, according to the paper of Miss Elizabeth 
Trumbo, that it should be cultivated assiduously by all 
telephone company employes. “It can only be acquired by 
daily practice,” she said, “and will finally become natural 
with us.” In the same spirit was the paper of Miss Collins, 
chief operator, on “Please the Customer.” Referring to 


the magnitude of her subject, Miss Collins went on to 
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say: “I sometimes think that we operators do not realize 
what an important part we play in the business world, to 
say nothing of the social and emergency calls. Before 
taking a position at the board we should make up our 
minds to do our best, for one call may mean quite a sum 
of money to a subscriber, another may be the means of 
saving a life, each one equally important. Therefore to 
please our patrons we should be on the alert to please 
them and complete the call.” 

A number of other papers along similar lines were read, 
all being heard with much interest and all having been 
prepared by the girls themselves with no assistance. This 
kind of work, in the opinion of the officers of the com- 
pany, in the first place makes those who have papers to 
write, do some thinking and shows them the relation they 
bear to the other employes and to the company as a whole. 
It has had the effect of showing the Carlisle force where 
they stand with reference to the rest of the service and 
has been marked by a distinct improvement in every de- 
partment. 





Annual Meeting of Michigan Traffic Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan Independent Tel- 
ephone & Traffic Association, held recently at Grand 
Rapids, the following officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, C. E. Tarte, Grand Rap- 
ids; vice-president, W. J. Melchers, Owosso; secretary- 
treasurer, F. V. Newman, Grand Rapids; new directors, 
George L. Hall, Dowagiac, and A. H. McMillan, Bay City. 

The routine business of the association was transacted, 
including the declaring the annual 6 per cent. dividend. 





Meeting of Employes of Mayfield, Ky., Home Company. 


The Graves County Home Telephone Co., Mayfield, Ky., 
held a meeting of its operators and other employes August 
25, when Manager J. C. Emerson discussed with the mem- 
bers of the organization various problems in increasing 
the efficiency of the service. A number of officers of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Louisville, 
were present. A luncheon, music and other entertainment 
features were also on the program. 





New Chicago Exchange Nearing Completion. 

What will be one of the largest telephone exchanges in the 
world is being completed by the Chicago Telephone Co. at 
6041 Kenwood avenue, Chicago, to take the place of the 
present Hyde Park exchange. The original equipment will be 
adequate to serve more than 25,000 telephones. The “A” 
switchboard, where all incoming calls are received, will have 
positions for nearly 100 operators and extend as far as half 
a city block. Three separate exchanges will be housed in 
the new building, the Hyde Park, Midway and Blackstone. 





Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Operators. 

The Independent telephone companies of western Penn- 
sylvania held their first operators’ school, at New Castle, 
Pa., on September 7 and 8, at which there was a large at- 
tendance of managers and operators. These companies 
have recently adopted the long distance operating rules of 
the Ohio State Telephone Co., and schools are being held 
ai different points in western Pennsylvania to familiarize 
tlie operators with these rules. 





Hammond, Ind., Toll Rates Reduced. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has announced a reduction 
of toll rates in the north townships in Lake county, from 
Hammond, Ind. The rate was ten cents and is now five 
cents for three-minute calls. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Proper Method for Attaching Guy Wires to Trees. 

I should like to make a reply to the comment of J. J. Veatch. 
district manager of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Paris, Ky., in TELEPHONY of August 21, relative to the 
article, “Right and Wrong Methods of Pruning and Trimming 
Trees” which appeared in TELEPHONY of August 14. The meth- 
od proposed in the article for attaching guy wires to trees may, 
and possibly does, have its faults, but it is in accord with that 
proposed in a bulletin by A. D. Taylor, of the Cornell Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in which he says: 

“Tying guy wires for the purpose of supporting derricks or 
telephone poles is a common practice, and will cause no injury 
to the tree if properly done. The correct method of attaching 
a wire of this kind to a tree is to place a number of small 
strips of board against the trunk, parallel to its axis, and then 
hring the pressure of the wire to bear directly on these.” 

Fig. 5 is the same one that he used in his article. If the 
guy will not slip when only one turn is given, it will certainly 
be better for the tree to give but the single turn. The bul- 
letin referred to is bulletin No. 256 issued by the New York 
Cornell Station, Ithaca, N. Y. The method is also proposed 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 360 issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 





Guernsey Telephone Exchange and Manager’s Residence. 

Few seeing the building reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration would recognize it as a telephone exchange. 
It is nevertheless the country telephone exchange and 
manager’s residence on the Island of Guernsey, in the 
English Channel. It is the outcome of an effort to 
combine a pleasing exterior with an interior designed for 
use and convenience. The exchange is entered by a door- 
way on the left of the central porch, the entrance to the 
residence being in front. 

Above the porch the God Hermes is seen holding his 
torch aloft. Mrs. R. McLean, wife of the manager and 





The Country Telephone Exchange and Residence in Guernsey. 


engineer of the Guernsey Telephone Department, is seen 
in the foreground with a favorite dog and Persian cat. 
Although a country exchange all wires are led in under- 
ground. 


Value of Accuracy in Making Out Toll Tickets. 
The old but always pertinent topic dealing with the various 
ways of making out telephone toll tickets, was discussed by 
Miss Lucile Darden at a recent meeting of the Russellville 
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(Ky.) Home Telephone Co.’s efficiency organization. Miss 
Darden did not present the case in a manner unusually novel, 
but she handled her subject with a punc:. and illustrated the 
point she made in a clear and convincing way. Her paper reads 
as follows: 

“Operators should be very careful in making out their tickets, 
for so much depends upon their correctness. If the ticket is 
made out neatly and correctly it aids the chief operator in her 
duties. 

A correct ticket should have full information so as to enable 
the chief operator to tell at a glance what step has been taken 
in passing the call. 

For example, I have a ticket showing the trouble that an in- 
correct ticket causes. On the second of this month Mr. Larmon 
called Mr. Bell at Louisville. The operator asked for the cir- 
cuit at 8:40. Bowling Green gave her N. C. (no circuit) at 
at 8:55. The Russellville party could not wait any longer. 
There being no report on the ticket, the chief operator, in look- 
ing it over, could not tell whether the circuit was obtained. 
There was no delay on the switching sheet. The chief operator 
spent about an hour trying to ascertain the part of the ticket 
that was not explicit. She called Bowling Green and had no 
delay on her switching sheet, to cause extra trouble. 

If the ticket had been made out correctly, she could readily 
have seen the circuit was obtained at 8:55. 

If we are careful and accurate with our tickets, it will save 
much time and trouble and help to promote efficiency in the 
operating department.” 


A Simple Code Ringing Scheme. 

I notice in your issue of August 21 a letter from S. A. Price, 
of Dundee, N. Y., giving his ringing code, but I think we have 
a simpler one and one easier to remember. It is as follows: 
One short ring is 1; two short rings is 2, and one long ring 
is 3. 

We never give anyone a ringing number less than 4. To 
find a subscriber’s ring we divide his ringing number by three 
and the quotient is the number of long rings and the remainder 
is the number of short rings. Thus 4 is a long and short ring, 
8 is two long and two short rings, 6 is two long rings. When 
the number is 12 or over, we start with a short ring and for 
the other number the same as when under ten; thus 15 is a 
short, a long and two short rings. 

We have no circuit numbers less than 10, and the first two 
figures of.a subscriber’s number in the directory represents the 
circuit-number and the last one or two figures, the ringing 
number. Thus in the number 2410, the circuit is 24 and the 
ringing number is 10, three long rings and one short ring. 

You will see that anyone that can divide by three will at once 
know the ring of any subscriber without trusting to his memory, 
which at times is faulty. F. S. Scott, President, 

Brussels, Ont., Canada. Morris & Grey Telephone System. 








Historical Specimens of Telephone Apparatus. 

The latest acquisition to the museum of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London, England, is a pair of telephone 
receivers presented to Queen Alexandra (then Princess of 
Wales) in 1879. Those who remember the history of the early 
days of telephony will remember that the invention of the 
telephone by Alexander Graham Bell in 1877 was followed by 
the manufacture of large numbers of telephones by amateurs, 
as the construction of the instrument was so easy and simple. 
Only one pair of instruments was used, as a rule, the same 
instrument being used for receiver and transmitter. 

The telephones which have been presented by Queen Alex- 
andra to the Institution are of this class. They were in 
actual use between her Majesty’s sitting-room and the 
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schoolroom at Marlborough House for quite a number of 
years. The cases are of boxwood, with terminals at the 
side. A pole magnet, very weak now and possibly not over 
strong then, passes inside the handle, and at the end is a 
fairly long coil of wire. Possibly the most interesting fea- 
ture, in view of the fact that the instruments worked, is 
the very thick diaphragm, quite probably cut out of a thick 
ship’s biscuit-tin. 

The Institution has some other early specimens of tele- 
phone instruments, presented by the National Telephone 
Co., Ltd., among which is one of the so-called “electro-mo- 
tograph” chemical receivers, used in conjunction with the 
carbon transmitter (invented simultaneously by Edison in 
America and Hughes in England), before the combination 
of the Bell-Edison companies, when the Edison company 
was unable to use the Bell patent. The user of the instru- 
ment has to turn a handle which causes a chemically- 
treated chalk cylinder to revolve. A_ platinum-tipped 
tongue bears against the cylinder, and is fixed to a mica 
diaphragm. The friction on the cylinder varies with the 
current received, and causes the diaphragm to vibrate and 
to emit the sound of the voice—distorted in much the same 
way as in a gramophone. 





“Go to Church” Advertisement in Telephone Directory. 

Speaking of directory advertising—did any of you ever 
sce an advertisement for a church in a telephone directory? 
If you have not, just get a Trenton, Mo., telephone direc- 
tory and you will see one; a whole page, says the South- 
western Telephone News. The credit for this advertise- 
ment belongs to Miss Addie F. Lily, acting local manager 
at Trenton. 

She had noticed from time to time advertisements of this 
nature in newspapers and thought that if it paid a church 
to advertise in a newspaper, why not in a telephone direc- 
tory? She could think of no reason why, so she got busy. 

The Baptist church had recently secured a new pastor 
and he seemed to be a “live wire.”—they have them in 
church work as well as in the telephone business. So Miss 
Lily went after the advertisement and secured a contract. 





Telephone Float Wins Prize in Parade at Knox, Ind. 
Some time ago the Business Men’s Club, of Knox, Ind., 
conceived the idea of a “Get-Together Day” for the pur- 





Float Which Captured Prize in Business Men’s Parade. 


pose of boosting the town and its business interest. Ar- 
rangements were made to have a parade on a large scale 
with the different business interests represented by floats. 
Prizes were offered for the best commercial floats and the 
best decorated private cars. 
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The Winona Telephone Co., in order to keep up its repu- 
tation for being up-to-the-minute in all things, decided to 
capture the prize for the best commercial float, which was 
something less than the price of a new switchboard—and 
it did. 

The float of the Winona Telephone Co., which carried 
off the honors, is reproduced in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The telephone in the front of the float is eight 
feet high. It was made in the company’s own shop, and 
by its own repairman. Some of the operators in the pic- 
ture are well known in northern Indiana and have been in 
the telephone business for (cut out by the censor) years, 
and know the telephone business in all its phases. 

The Little Things That Count in Furnishing Good Service. 

“Service” as it is applied to telephone operation was dis- 
cussed in a paper read before the operators of the Paducah 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Paducah, Ky., by Miss 
Bess Oliver. 

“If we stop to think of the many different ways in which the 
telephone is used,” said Miss Oliver, “we can easily realize 
the necessity of constantly trying to improve the service. In 
the United States there is said to be an average of 50,000,000 
telephone calls per day and about 1,000,000 additional toll calls. 
Telephones are now used for regulating the water supply in 
extinguishing fires, in giving alarms of various kinds, in making 
purchases of all sorts, and in some of the large buildings of New 
York loud-speaking telephones are used to direct the elevators 
on their trips from floor 'to floor. Unquestionably the telephone 
is the greatest industrial and commercial achievement of the 
American people. Even from a standpoint of commercial 
morality, the telephone is a credit to America. It has been 
said that we cannot point to a single dishonest fortune that the 
telephone has made, and also, that it expresses the American 
spirit more completely than any other material thing.” 

Miss Oliver went into some detail as to comparisons of serv- 
ice in this country and in Europe and gave a number of in- 
stances of efficiency in this country. Concluding, she said: 

“If this service is to continue improving, every worker in a 
telephone exchange must perform his, or her, duties with the 
greatest possible care and attention, no matter how small those 
duties may be. And this brings up the fact that many people 
overlook and neglect their smaller duties, when in reality, it is 
often the little services which attract attention and give more 
pleasure and satisfaction to the subscriber than the larger and 
seemingly more important ones. An example proving this oc- 
cured in the Paducah office recently. The Federal revenue tax, 
which has been levied on toll messages of 15 cents or over, 
was not to go into effect until December 1, but some of the 
subscribers did not understand this and paid the tax on their 
November messages. However, although the amount was only 
a few cents, the money was refunded to each subscriber. About 
two weeks later a stenographer of one of the downtown offices 
mentioned the fact that her office ‘received two cents.’ She 
also remarked upon the thoughtfulness displayed by the act, 
and mentioned the fact that it showed good business principles. 

“This, of course, was only a small service, but after all, it 
is the ‘little things that count’ and the little services that make 
those around us sit up and take notice. As Charles Dickens 
said: ‘I should never have made my success in life if I had 
not always bestowed upon the least of the things I have under- 
taken, the same attention and care that I have bestowed upon 
the greatest.’ And so, if we wish to give good service, let us 
perform each and every one of our duties with the greatest 
possible care and attention, enter into the work with our whole 
energy and enthusiasm, and then I think we shall have all of 
our subscribers, like a man in Birmingham, who got his long 
distance calls through before he could more than turn around, 
saying: 

“‘This is what I call good service.’” 




















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards— Part I, Telephone 
Economics, by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part Il, The 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

67. When are the directors of a corporation elected? What 
What is its purpose? 
68. May a stockholder be represented at stockholders’ meet- 


is the cumulative system of voting? 
ings by a substitute? What is the authorization for a sub- 
stitute to act for a stockholder called? Is it revocable? 

69. What in general are the powers of the board of direc- 
tors of a corporation? 

70. State some of the responsibilities of directors. 

71. What are acts for which directors are generally held 
personally liable? 

72. Name the various officers and committees of the corpo- 
rate unit of a corporation. 

73. What, in general, is the authority of the president of a 
corporation? Does he always exercise his authority? 

74. What is the ordinary function of a vice-president ? What 
departure in regard to vice-presidents has recently been made 
by the larger corporations ? 

75. What are the usual duties of the secretary? 

76. Enumerate the books for the keeping of which the sec- 
retary is responsible. Does the secretary have anything to do 
with the books and business of the company? 

77. By whom is the treasurer elected and what are his 
duties ? 

78. What is the function of the general manager? 


CHAPTER VI. 

79. The By-Laws and Their Purpose—The general duties 
and powers of the board of directors and officers have been 
Their specific duties are given in the by-laws of 
the company. The by-laws are a set of permanent rules for 
conducting a business and are adopted by the stockholders. 
They are not necessary but it is desirable that a company have 
them as disputes in regard to authority may thus be avoid- 
ed. The following is a set of by-laws which shows the form 


and scope of the usual rules: 


The Corporate Organization (Cont'd). 


outlined. 


By-Laws, THE Nemo TELEPHONE Co. 


By-laws are not operative until recorded by the secretary. 

I. Boarp or Drrecrors. Section 1. The board of directors 
of this company shall consist of five stockholders who shall 
hold their offices for one year and until their successors are 
elected. 

II. Orricers. Section 1. The officers of this company shall 
consist of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and 
such other officers and agents as shall from time to time be 
deemed necessary by the board. 

Section 2. Such officers shall hold their respective offices 
for the period of one year following election and until their 
successors are elected, and with the salary, if any, as shall be 
provided by the directory. 

Section 3. Any officer may be removed by the board of 
diréctors when, in their judgment, the interests of the com- 
pany require it. 

80. Meetings—IIT. Section 1. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 
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The annual meeting of the stockholders of this company shall 
be held at its principal offices in Nemo on the second Tuesday 
of June at the hour of 3 o'clock. 

Section 2. A notice of such meeting, giving the day and the 
hour thereof, shall be signed by the secretary and mailed to 
each stockholder of record, as the stockholder’s address appears 
on the books of the company, and so far as the same is known 
to the secretary, at least ten days before said meeting day. 

Section 3. Any business may be transacted at such annual 
meeting without specifying the same in the notice therefore. 

The president or any three members of the board of direc- 
tors may call any special meeting of the stockholders of the 
company at the general offices of the company at Nemo or at 
such other place in the city of Nemo at such hours as the 
president or board of directors may determine. And a notice 
briefly stating the subjects which will come before such special 
meeting, shall be mailed to each stockholder at his last known 
address at least five days before the time of holding said meet- 
ing. 

IV. Meetincs oF Boarp oF Directors. Section 1. The reg- 
ular annual meeting of the board of directors of this company 
shall be held on the second Tuesday in June at the office of the 
company in Nemo immediately after the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. 

Section 2. Three of the board of directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of any business at the meeting. 

Section 3. The president of this company may call special 
meetings of the board of directors whenever he shall deem 
it necessary to do so. 

Section 4. The secretary shall, upon the request of the presi- 
dent, mail postpaid to address of each director, so far as the 
same appears on the company’s books, a notice of all special 
directors’ meetings and shall specify briefly therein the subjects 
that will come before the meeting, at least five days before the 
meeting day. 

Section 5. No business shall be transacted at any special 
meeting except that specified in the notice of call therefor. 

V. Orper or Business. Section 1. The order of business 
at all meetings of stockholders and directors shall be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Roll call. 

2. Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

3. Consideration of communications to board of directors 
or stockholders. 

4. Report of officers to the board of directors or stock- 
holders. 

5. ‘Unfinished business. 

6. Original resolutions. 

7. New business. 


81. Officers and Their Duties—VI. PRreEswDENT. Section 1. 
The president shall shall preside over all meetings of the board 
of directors-and stockholders at which he may be present. 

Section 2. In the absence of the president at any directors’ 
meetings, the vice-president shall be acting president for such 
meeting. 

Section 3. In case the office of treasurer and that of 
president shall be filled by different persons, then all notes, 
bonds and other evidence of indebtedness shall be counter- 
signed by the president. 


VII. Vice-PrestmpentT. Section 1. The vice-president shall 
take an active part in the conduct of the business, and his 
duties and responsibilities shall be determined from time to 
time, by the board of directors. 

Section 2. In the absence of the president at any directors’ 
meeting or in his absence from the city for any protracted 
period, the vice-president shall be acting president. 


VIII. Secretary. Section 1. The secretary of the company 
shall attend all meetings of the stockholders and directors 
when practicable. 

Section 2. The secretary shall keep a current record of the 
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proceedings of the board of directors and of the stockholders 
in the corporate book of the company, and he shall perform 
other duties from time to time as the board of directors may 
by resolution designate. 

Section 3. The secretary shall countersign all checks drawn 
upon the funds of the company and attest such other formal 
interests as may require the same. 

IX. Treasurer. Section 1. The treasurer shall keep the 
moneys of the company in such bank or banks as may be desig- 
nated by the board of directors, the deposit account being kept 
in the name of the company. 

Section 2. He shall sign all checks, drafts, notes and other 
evidence of indebtedness for and on behalf of the company, 
and have full charge of its financial affairs, subject, however, 
to the direction of the board of directors. 

X. ANNUAL Reports. Section 1. It shall be the duty of all 
officers of the corporation to make full and complete reports 
to the board of directors, annually, on the second Tuesday 
of June in each year, of all matters pertaining to their re- 
spective offices, and the board may require any officer of the 
corporation at any time to make such reports, touching upon 
the business of his office as they shall deem necessary. 

82. Securities and Other Papers—XI. Cuecxs, Drarts, 
MortTGAGES AND Bonps. Section 1. All checks and drafts shall 
be executed in the company’s name by the treasurer and coun- 
tersigned by the secretary. 

Section 2. In case the office of treasurer and that of the 
president shall be filled by different persons, then all notes, 
bonds and other evidence of indebtedness shall be counter- 
signed by the president before they are issued. 

Section 3. In case of the issuing of any mortgages or bonds 
on the plant or property of the company, it shall be necessary 
to the validity thereof, that authority be obtained from the 
stockholders. ' 

Section 4. All promissory notes, mortgages and bonds issued 
by the company shall be executed by the president, counter- 
signed by the treasurer, and attested by the secretary. 

XII. CertiricatEs or Stock. Section 1. All certificates of 
stock shall be signed by the president and secretary and at- 
tested by the seal of the company. 

Section 2. Capital stock shall be transferable on the books 
of the company only upon the return and delivery of the stock 
so transferred, duly endorsed. The secretary shall cancel the 
same and issue a new certificate or certificates to assignee. 

Section 3. No person shall be entitled to vote at any meeting 
of the stockholders unless his ownership of stock shall appear 
on the books of the company on the first day of the month 
preceding the time of such meeting except in case of executors 
or administrators. 

Section 4. Any stockholder may vote by proxy, duly author- 
ized in writing, presented and filed with the secretary. 

Section 5. In case of loss or destruction of stock certificates 
by the owners thereof, new certificates may be issued in lieu 
thereof only upon such terms and conditions as the board of 
directors may impose. 

83. Miscellaneous Provisions—xXIII. Sarartes. Section 1. 
No salaries of any kind shall be paid to or claimed by any 
officer of the company (as such) unless the amount of such 
salary is fixed and provided for by order or resolution of the 
board of directors, adopted prior to the performance of the 
service in question and recorded in the minute book of the 
company. 

XIV. Vacancies. Section 1. Vacancy in any of the offices 
may be filled by the directors of this company for the unex- 
pired term at any regular or special meeting of the board. 

Section 2. In the absence or disability of any officer or 
agent, the directors may, if they see fit, appoint in his stead 
any officer or agent who shall perform the duties of his office 
during such absence or disability under the direction of and to 
be governed by the board of directors. 

Section 3. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board of direc- 
tors of the company, the same shall be filled by the directors 
until the next regular or special meeting of stockholders. 


XV. Appresses. Section 1. It shall be the duty of each 
stockholder, officer and director to inform the secretary of his 
postoffice address and of any change in the same, and it shall 
be the duty of the secretary to keep a book of such addresses. 

XVI. Divipenns. Section 1. Dividends may be declared 
from the net profits of the company at such times, and in such 
amounts, as the board of directors shall from time to time 
deem proper. 


XVII. Corporate Sear. Section 1. It shall be the duty of 


the board of directors at their first meeting to adopt a cor- 
porate seal for the corporation and to affix an impression of 
the _— upon the record book of corporation opposite this 
article. 
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XVIII. AmeENpMENTs. These by-laws, or any of them may 
be altered amended or repealed at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the stockholders and at such meetings new by-laws may 
be added, provided thirty days written or printed notice shall 
be given to all stockholders of any such intended alteration, 
amendment or appeal. 

Adopted this 8th day of June, 1915. 

Attest 
Secretary, John Doe. 


84. The Provisions of the By-Laws—A study of these by- 
laws will show that they specify the number of directors. An 
examination of the incorporation papers of a Minnesota tele- 


phone company given in section 59, TELEPHONY of August 28, 
shows that the number of directors is specified in the charter. 
It sometimes happens that after a company is launched, it is 
desired to change the number of directors and this may be 
more easily done when the number is not given in the charter 
but specified in the by-laws. 

It will be noted that the by-laws include provisions regard- 
ing the directors and officers of the corporation, their election 
and their powers and duties. The time, place and other condi- 
tions for stockholders’ and directors’ meetings are specified. 
Regulations for the issue and transference of stock are also 
incorporated in the by-laws. They also contain general in- 


structions as to the management of the corporate property. 


CHAPTER VII. Stocks, Bonds and Promotion. 


85. Capital and Stock—lIn the discussion relative to the 
organization of a company, many terms were used, the mean- 
ings of which were generally taken for granted. Reference 
has been made to capital, stock and other terms, but as yet 
These will be briefly 
discussed at this time as the terms will be used more or less 


in “Part III, Telephone Accounting Methods”. of “Fundamental 


they have not been specifically defined. 


Principles of the Telephone Business.” A fuller discussion 
will appear later in “Part IV, Telephone Finance.” 

The capital of a corporation represents the proceeds from 
the sale of the capital stock. Shares of stock are represented 
by certificates expressed in denominations of $100, $50, $25, 
$10, $1 or even less. Illinois places par at $100, while $1 shares 
are very common in California. 

The proceeds from stock sales belong to the company. The 
stockholders have no claim to this money at all. No part of 
it belongs to them unless a division is legally declared. No 
stockholder can acquire title to a property by buying its stock 
and abandoning the charter. 

86. Stock Certificates and Stock Classifications —A_ stock 
certificate is not necessary to the ownership of stock; it is 
merely evidence. Stock exists independently of certificates. 
Usually shares of stock are not subject to levy as personal 
property, although some states provide for the sale of stock 
upon execution. However, if this is attempted, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to follow the statutes closely.. Stock cannot be 
garnished. 

In some states the law provides that a corporation can create 
two or more classes of stock. Stock is spoken of variously 
as: Authorized stock, issued stock, treasury stock, founders’ 
stock, common stock and preferred stock. 

87. Authorized Stock—Authorized stock is the amount of 
stock which a corporation is authorized by its charter to issue. 


Sometimes the full amount is never issued. Authorized stock 
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usually represents what the organizers of the corporation hope 
to do. 
issue of stock of $50,000,000. 


One telephone merger a few years ago authorized an 
It meant nothing except a pro- 
moter’s hope that he could merge enough properties, sell 
enough securities, and conduct his business without altering 
the conditions of the company. 

88. Issued Stock means outstanding stock in the hands of 
The company may 
This 


the public or in the company’s treasury. 
authorize $50,000,000, but it will only issue what it needs. 
is usually much less than the authorization. 

89. Treasury Stock—Treasury stock is not, as many people 
believe, the unsold portion of a company’s stock. It is the name 
applied to stock which has been issued and later comes into 
the possession of the company. The company may buy some 
of its own stock or the stock may be donated to the company 
by the promoters, or others. But the stock has to be issued 
and then find its way into the company’s possession before it 
may be termed “treasury stock.” 

One often sees advertisements stating that the price of treas- 
ury stock will advance on a certain date at midnight. Such 
a statement is misleading because stock which advances accord- 
ing to a specified schedule is so valueless that no company 
ever bought it back after it was once issued, and hence the 
stock is not treasury stock. 

90. Founders’ Stock—Founders’ stock is an English inven- 


It is stock paid to the 





tion and is rarely used in America. 
founders of a company, who have no money of their own and 
have to interest investors. In priority rights founders’ stock 
follows preferred and common stock. If the net profits of a 
company allow 6 per cent. on the preferred and 7 per cent. on 
the common stock, the founders’ stock may be paid a certain 
dividend. 

91. Classes of Capital Stock.—The capital stock of a com- 
pany is ordinarily divided into common stock and preferred 
stock. The amount of the capital stock termed -“pre- 
ferred” usually represents the value of the real property of a 
company, while the amount designated as “common stock” rep- 
resents, generally, the hopes of the promoters and owners. 

92. Preferred Stock—Classes of stock with restrictions, or 
preference, must be unanimously voted upon by the stockhold- 
ers of record. Usually the term “preferred” refers to stock 
which has a preference as regards dividends, although it may 
have a preference in some other way. Some states limit the 
preferred stock to a certain percentage. Preferred stock is 
really guaranteed stock—an interest-bearing stock. It can only 
be considered guaranteed as long as there are any surplus earn- 
ings. Stockholders cannot agree to pay another class of stock- 
holders when dividends are not earned. 

Preferred stock is divided into two classes. It is either cumu- 
lative or non-cumulative; and it is sometimes issued as first, 
second and third preferred, in addition. Cumulative preferred 
means that the holder may depend upon his rate of interest 
being paid sometime. Keystone Telephone cumulative preferred 
stock pays 6 per cent., but for years this company found it 
necessary to use the money for extension purposes, and an 
obligation of nearly 42 per cent. a share accumulated. At the 
proper time, the company started to pay its obligations in the 
way of back dividends. Had this stock been non-cumulative 


the company would have merely begun to pay the regular 6 
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per cent. and devote the remainder of its net earnings to divi- 
dends on the common stock. The back dividends would not 
have been paid. 

Preferred stock is sometimes arranged so that it is entitled 
to a cumulative 6 per cent. dividend, and after a 6 per cent. 
dividend has been paid on the common stock, both preferred 
and common stock share equally in whatever surplus is left. 

Preferred stock may entitle the holder to vote upon certain 
questions, but usually it has no voting power. 

93. Common Stock.—The common stock represents a general 
interest in the property of a corporation. It has a right to 
share in the profits and, unlike the preferred stock, it is not 
restricted to a specified dividend rate. The rate may be varied 
by action of the directors, depending upon the amount of the 
net earnings after the dividends on the preferred stock have 
been paid. 

Common stock is usually the only voting stock of a cor- 
poration, although, as previously stated, preferred stock has 
it under certain conditions. In cases of dissolution, the com- 
mon stock shares equally in the residue of the company unless 
otherwise specified. 

94. Mortgages and Bonds—When a farmer wishes to bor- 
row money, he gives as security a mortgage on his property; in 
other words, he deeds his property to the one loaning him the 
money, the deed only becoming valid upon the failure of the 
farmer to carry out certain obligations. 

Likewise, when a corporation wishes to borrow money, one 
The 


loan, however, is of such an amount that no one person can 


method used is that of giving a mortgage on its property. 


or would furnish all the money. Therefore, a plan has been 
devised to split up the mortgage into parts. 


Clearly it would not do to make a number of small mort- 
gages, as the holders would not work in unison should the 
conditions under which the mortgage was issued not be fulfilled. 
It is therefore the custom to make out a mortgage in the name 
of a trust company as a trustee, and to issue certificates repre- 
senting shares in the mortgage. These certificates are called 
“bonds” and are usually issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000 so as to suit the needs of the small investor. 

Bonds are of various kinds, their names depending upon the 
security back of them and their purposes. A full discussion 
of bonds, their uses and their place among telephone securi- 
ties will be presented in “Part IV. Telephone Finance.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Cool Deed of Telephone Repairman in the Trenches. 

“One of the coolest deeds I’ve seen in this war yet,” 
said a staff officer, formerly a civil engineer in western 
Canada, and now on leave from the trenches, “was that 
pulled off by a young Canadian telephone man.” Accord- 
ing to the narrator, the early morning shells were becoming 
fierce and one severed the trench telephone lines. 

“Without waiting for an order,” said the officer, “the 
young fellow leaped from the trench, uncoiling a new wire 
as he ran through a perfect rain of bullets and shrapnel. 
He got the wire fixed and, on his way back, actually 
stopped to repair another. I expected every second to see 
him drop, exposed as he was to the hail of lead. But he 
got the lines working fine again and then crawled over 
the trench parapet to fling aside the empty coil and say: 
‘Well, thank the Lord, that’s fixed.’” 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, September 15 and 16; Independent 


Telephone Association of America, San Francisco, Cal., October 26-29 


S-R Non-Listening Device Installations. 

The Capron Home Telephone Co., of Capron, IIl., and 
the Boone County Co-operative Telephone Co., of Cale- 
donia, Ill., have installed trial circuits of the new S-R party 
line telephones. These instruments are claimed to prevent 
listening-in on party lines, to permit several conversations 
to be carried on at the same time on the same circuit and 
have the intercommunicating feature. They are manufac- 
tured by the Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co. espe- 
cially for the S-R Electric Co., of 30 North LaSalle street, 
Chicago. 

The installations at Capron and at Caledonia, both on 
grounded circuits, are said to have demonstrated that the 
S-R instruments do all that is claimed for them. As a 
result both these telephone companies are 
changing all their instruments to S-R telephones, thereby 
giving their subscribers private service and at the same 
time enabling the companies to obtain higher rates. The 


figuring on 


have been installed up to a comparatively recent date. At 
present the general sentiment among operating men favors 
common battery operation for new offices of sufficient size 
to immediately demand a multiple system. In a large 
number of offices serving from 300 to 500 lines, however, 
a very small percentage of the calls would require being 
answered in the multiple, if installed, and the expenditure 
necessary for a common battery multiple board seems 
hardly warranted. Boards of the transfer type, on the 
other hand, offer increasing operating difficulties as the 
system is extended. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has recently 
developed a design of generator call switchboard for use 
in offices of this size which it believes will appeal to the 
live manager, both from an operating and financial stand- 
point. In the accompanying illustrations is shown one of 
this type of switchboards recently purchased by the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Marion, Ky. A 




















Stromberg-Carison Generator Call Switchboard to be Installed at Marion, Ky., for the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


subscribers have indicated that they will gladly pay a high- 
er rate if they are furnished the improved service. 


New Stromberg Generator Call Switchboard. 
Although the days of large multiple generator call 
switchboards have long passed, considerable numbers of 
this type of board ranging from three to six positions 





glance at the distribution of the line signals indicates that 
very little trunking will be required uptil 2 considerable 
extension is made. 

The sections are of the unit type, each having a capacity 
of 200 self-restoring drops, double drop supervision and a 
transfer space. The first position is used only for toll and 
rural lines, and connection can be made with over one-half 
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of the regular subscribers’ lines without resorting to trans- 
fer circuits. Transfers, moreover, are not required for in- 
ter-connecting as high as 400 regular lines. The prime fac- 
tor in the design of this style of section has been to bring 
the maximum number of drops within reach of each oper- 
ator in order to decrease the percentage of trunked calls. 





Toll Position of the New Stromberg Generator Call Switchboard. 


This has been partly accomplished by omitting the usual 
woodwork between the front equipment of adjacent posi- 
tions, and so constructing the unit sections as to present a 
continuous face. The elimination of the wooden stiles is 
also said to have a beneficial effect on the service by re- 
moving what many operators regard as the specific limit 
beyond which they are not expected to answer calls. 

When so ordered, this type of cabinet may be supplied 
with a slightly modified jack frame arranged for mounting 
future multiple jacks above the line signals, but equipped 
with transfer circuits for present use between the extreme 
positions. 
of trunked calls, the whole board may then be easily con- 
verted to a magneto multiple. The cost incident to mul- 
tiple conversion is accordingly borne only when actually 
required, and without discarding any apparatus other than 
the transfer jacks and plugs. 

A closer view of the toll position of the board at Marion, 
Ky., illustrates the practice of the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany in mounting its drop and keyboard equipment. 

Information concerning the various types of switchboards 
suitable for offices of this size will be gladly furnished upon 
application to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


At a time demanded by the rising percentage 





New Garford Representative. 

F. C. King has recently joined the sales force of the Gar- 
ford Co., of Elyria, Ohio. Mr. King is an old time tele- 
phone man and has had many years of actual experience 
in the business. He has a wide acquaintance in the field, 
especially in Indiana and Kentucky in which territory he 
traveled heretofore and in which territory he will travel for 
the Garford company. 

Mr. King will be on hand at the Garford exhibit at the 
Indianapolis convention and invites his many friends to 
come in and see him while there. 


Paragraphs. 

THe AMERICAN RoLiInc Mitt Co., Middletown, Ohio, has 
issued an attractive 64-page booklet entitled “‘Armco Iron’ 
Rust-Resisting Products,” in which are illustrated and described 
most of the important Armco products as made at the Middle- 
town factory and quite a number of those produced by other 
manufacturers. The demand for the first edition of the book- 
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let, “Defeating Rust, the Story of Armco Iron” was so great 
that it was found necessary to publish another edition. Copies 
of these publications may be had by those interested upon re- 
quest. 

Horace M. McCorp & Co., who manufacture the Union Car- 
boy Inclinator, have removed from 433 to 834 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
the Union Carboy Inclinator may obtain literature upon re- 
quest. 


Parties interested in 





Garford Company’s Activities. 

At the Indiana convention to be held next week, Septem- 
ber 15 and 16, at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, expects to make a 
complete exhibit of its well known line of telephones and 
switchboards and will be located in rooms 844 and 846. 

Many visitors called at the Garford exhibit rooms last 
year, and the company extends a hearty invitation for them 
to come in again. 

The September issue of Gar-Facts, the newsy little pub- 
lication, put out by the Garford company has just been 
mailed to the telephone trade and contains a number of 
items of interest to telephone people. 

The telephone men that do not receive Gar-Facts regu- 
larly may have their names placed on the mailing list by 
simply making the request to the Garford Mfg. Co. 


New Grip Placed on the Market by Klein & Sons. 

A new grip, known as the Maine feeder grip, capable of 
handling cable from 250,000 to 500,000 c. m., obviating the 
old chain and ring method, has just been produced, and is 
now being marketed by Mathias Klein & Sons, tool manu- 
facturers, Chicago. 

This grip is said to solve a troublesome problem in the 
stringing of large sized cables. It fills the demand for a 
grip to handle the larger transmission lines, which hereto- 
fore was done in a more or less cumbersome manner, and 
often with injury, by the old chain and ring method. 

The grip is said to be a radical innovation in the field. 
The manufacturers claim it is exceedingly rapid in applica- 
tion and release and automatic in action. The grip hold is 
in direct ratio to the pull exerted. 

In a recent test in the field by a large operating company 
19,500 feet of 500,000 c. m. insulated feeder cable was pulled 








The Main Feeder Grip. 


in place without the slightest slippage, marring or damage to 
the insulation. 

The Maine feeder grip is also suited to handling lead 
covered cable, it is stated, as well as steel passenger wire 
without injury to either. It is made in two sizes, one for 
3g in. strand and the other for cables of 250,000 to 
500,000 c. m. 

The main body construction is of substantial steel cast- 
ing. Pivoted side plates control the action of the upper and 
lower jaw. The upper jaw is removable to facilitate appli- 
cation of the cable. It is simply necessary to disengage 
lugs from notches in the side plates to remove the upper 
jaw before or after using the grip. 








Out of the Mail Bag 


The vacation season is about over, and the people of 
this fortunate country are turning back to work and set- 
tlng down for another year’s activity. Vacations are a 
fine institution—and so is work. In fact, each makes us 
appreciate the other. 

There are some people, however, who forget that we 
all need a rest some time. For instance, right after the 
two weeks which found Kelsey’s article missing from 
TELEPHONY’S pages subscribers wrote in and telephoned in 
to know what was the matter. They were afraid, because 
he “laid off” a fortnight that he had fallen into a literary 
bunker and disappeared forever. 

This anxiety and the relief expressed by readers when 
informed that Kelsey’s absence was only temporary were 
alike gratifying. They showed that his department in 
‘TELEPHONY is appreciated. 

Damon W. Gretorex, secretary-treasurer of the Blue 
(Minn.) Valley Telephone Co., in a recent letter 
says: “When Mr. Kelsey’s articles stopped for a time, we 
felt as if there had been a funeral in our circle, and the 
writer personally began to regret that he had not shot a 
few bouquets before J. C. ‘passed away’ from us. How- 
ever, he is apparently a permanency with us now, and we 
will forget the bouquets and hand out the 
criticism again from time to time. 

I think no comment is necessary relative to the value 
of the editorials in TELEPHONY, but I would like to suggest 
that if the articles by the editor and those by Mr. Shoe- 
maker could be set up in short paragraphs the ‘transmission’ 
would be improved immensely. 

I am enclosing another subscription to TELEPHONY for 
our Winnebago exchange. We are already taking it at 
several of out exchanges, but we are getting enough 
TELEPHONY spirit into our force so that one copy does not 
answer for one exchange.” 

In a letter enclosing his check for subscription, C. J. 
Ridge, treasurer of the West Side Telo Co., Twisp, Wash., 
says: ‘We are very much taken up with your paper, and 
would not be without it. We keep the copies on file and 
find them to be of great value at all times for referring 
back to many articles.” 

“Enclosed find our check for renewal to your valued pa- 
per,” writes B. D. Williams, president of the Auburn (Ky.) 
Home Telephone Co. “We cannot think of doing without 
TreLepuony. If we fail to receive a single copy we feel 
lest without it. The articles you are running are good and 
make the paper very valuable. We want to commend you 
for the fight you are making in behalf of Independent 
telephony.” 

A. M. Benedict, manager of the Richards (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Exchange, in a recent letter, says: “I am sorry 
Kelsey’s articles cannot be read by the telephone-using pub- 
lic. I wish they could appear in newspapers like the Kansas 
City Star. Kelsey has said more good things on the 
financing of public utilities and its relation to the people— 
and said it in an interesting, readable, ‘sit-up-and-take- 
notice’ style—than any man I know of. Tell him to ‘go 
to it.” 

There’s a thought in Mr. Benedict’s suggestion. Tele- 
phone managers who find ideas in Mr. Kelsey’s articles 
that apply to their local conditions should send them to 
their home papers for reproduction. If the telephone man 
is on good terms with the local editor—as he should be— 
the latter would gladly reprint the paragraphs that have a 
local application. There’s no telling how much good might 
come from seed planted in such a way. 


arth 


proceed to 


“TELEPHONY is as necessary to me in my work as my 
Iord, and that is saying heaps,” says G. Van Houte, of the 
Harland & Avoca Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Avoca, 
la., in a letter enclosing his remittance. 

Besides renewing his subscription C. E. Bowser, of North 


Liberty, Ind., writes an amusing letter in which he says: 











A New Kind of Top Arm. 


“These high resistance dollars are hard to find, but 
TELEPHONY is as much entitled to some of them as any one. 
I am sending you a photograph of a 40-foot chestnut 
crossing the railroad in North Liberty. The ‘top arm’ is a 
real living one—one that will last.” 

The accompanying. illustration will explain what Mr. 
Bowser means. To those who cannot detect the wires 
above which the man in the air is lying, he looks as though 
he had dropped from the skies and was about to be impaled 
or the top of the pole. 

“Enclosed please find my check for another year’s sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY,” writes B. Harry Smucker, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., Belle- 
ville, Pa. “It is a great help to me, especially the Home 
Study Course.” 

“T have taken TELEPHONY for fourteen years and consider 
it indispensable to the well informed telephone man,” writes 
I’, R. Brown, Chicago, in a letter enclosing his subscrip- 
tion renewal. 

“Enclosed please find my check to pay for TELEPHONY 
for another year,” says J. W. Baker, district manager of 
the Interstate Utilities Co., St. Maries, Idaho, which oper- 
ates telephone properties in northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington. “Your paper is too good to try to get along 
without.” 

Roy E. Steele, Cedaredge, Colo., says: “I think lots of 
TeLEPHONY. Mr. Kelsey’s articles and the Home Study 
Course are worth many times the subscription price.” 

In writing in requesting a change of address, R. D. Bin- 
ford, of the Matfield Green (Kan.) Telephone Co., adds: 
“Please do this at once, as I do not wish to miss a single 
copy of the best telephone journal in America.” 

“Don’t let TELEPHONY stop, as I don’t want to miss a 
copy,” says W. F. Greeley, New Haven, Conn., in a letter 
enclosing his remittance for renewal. 
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e™ For Best Dry Battery Service 
Sy The 1900 


“gacsecmmrce!” It Stands the Test of Time 


Success 


You want the dry battery that will give the strongest, steadiest cur- 
rent and last longest. 


Therefore, you want the 1900. The service it gives is the proof of 
its merit. 


It is the production of the man who made the dry battery a commer- 
cial success. 


Philip Nungesser adapted the dry battery to commercial purposes. 


He remains pre-eminent in the dry battery 
field, and he has made the 1900 especially for 


Telephone Service. 


Greatest Recuperative Powers 


Owing to the scientific combination of superior 
materials in the 1900 Dry Battery its recuper- 
ative powers are extraordinary. 


It is in use in hundreds of exchanges throughout the 


country, and its excellence is acknowledged wherever it 
has been tried. 


’ The 1900 is an economical battery because of its lasting 
qualities. 


Sooner or later you will come to the 1900 Battery, be- 
cause of its superiority. Let it begin to give you better 
satisfaction and to save money for you now. Order of 
your jobber. 


Write for our booklet, “Sparks of Genius.’ It’s a little 
masterpiece. 


Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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“No telephone company should be without your paper,” 
says Dr. J. F. Stevens, secretary of the Hancock (Iowa) 
Telephone Co., in making his renewal. 

“Your publication has been of untold value to me, and I 
would not be without it so long as I stayed in the telephone 
business,” says Eugene Boswell, of the Fort Belt Telephone 
Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

“T am back in the telephone field again, and cannot do 
without your valuable paper,” writes Joseph B. Silldorff, 
Benson, Ill, in the létter in which his remittance was en- 
closed. 

Joseph Thies, Wallace, Idaho, in a letter enclosing his 
“T am not in the telephone business at pres- 
impossible to do without old 


check, says: 
ent, but it would be 
TELEPHONY. Keep it coming.” 

Writing from Waipahu, Oahu, Hawaii, Frank Salsbury 
says: “TELEPUONY’s Home Study Courses, dealing with the 
fundamental principles of the telephone business, and Mr. 
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Kelsey’s articles have been very beneficial to me personally. 
Please accept my thanks.” 

TELEPHONY’s article on “Department Store Telephone 
Service” in the issue of August 21 attracted favorable atten- 
tion from many telephone men. C. A. Vedder, district 
commercial manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. at Fort Smith, Ark., in a letter says: “It is 
my opinion that if this article could be brought to the at- 
tention of the party having supervision of telephone service 
in every department store, it would be of inestimable value 
in securing co-operation, and would result in a more effi- 
cient grade of service. I am ordering some additional 
copies of this issue.” 

TELEPHONY received its first subscription from Iceland 
the other day. It ordered the paper sent to “Telegraph 
office of Reykjavik, Iceland, Europe.” The address re- 
minded one of his old geography days in the little red 
school house. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

L. J. Roserts, of Bangor, Wis., has purchased the Reedsburg 
Telephone Co., of Reedsburg, Wis. Oscar Quale will continue 
as manager. 

Ext E. Coats, for a number of years assistant in the man- 
ager’s offices of the United Telephone Co., at Marion, Ind., 
has been promoted to the position of manager of the Bluffton 
exchange. 

Jesse O. CARPENTER, manager of the Hustonville, Ky., Tele- 
phone Exchange, and one of the principal owners, has disposed 
of the property to L. F. Steele, of Casey county, Ky., who took 
charge September 1. No changes will be made in the organiza- 
tion. 

W. J. GALLon, manager of the Sheboygan Telephone Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was a vistor at TELEPHONY’s offices early this 
week. Mr. Gallon was recently appointed park commissioner 
of Sheboygan, his appointment being confirmed by the city 
council in August. 

Lee Deason, manager of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Earlington, Ky., is one of the local managers who 
has received a “safety first” watch-fob from the company for 
making worth-while suggestions for accident prevention. Mr. 
Deason suggested that greater care be taken in carrying tools 
up poles, to have the right tools for the work to be done, and 
to have them out of the way during the trip up the pole. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

East Sr. Louts, Itt.—The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $2,500. The incor- 
porators are H. J. Pettengill, E. D. Nims, and J. F. Crowley. 

Ouivet, I1t.—The Olivet Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $1,000. The company is to con- 
struct, operate and maintain a line and lines of telephone in 
the town of Olivet and vicinity. The incorporators are H. S. 
Hester, W. W. Cannon, and Daisy Rester. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Orangeburg & Belleville Telephone 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of $250. The in- 
corporators are F. C. Bryant, J. R. Fogle, and F. D. Bates. 


Exberton, Wasu.—The Elberton Rural Telephone Co. has 
been organized to carry on a mutual telephone business, with- 
out profit. 


RyEGATE, Montana.—The Central Montana Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are A. Bouchard, Bereail; F. S. Platt, Irene; and 
W. E. Jones, Harlowton. 


Construction. 


Canton, Itt.—Work is to be started in a few days by the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Fulton county will bring the 
entire system in the county into full copper lines and Man- 
ager R. E. Jackson of the Canton office says two large gangs 


of men will be started immediately. 


The entire system in the western part of the county is to 
be rebuilt. 

Ten carloads of new poles are already at Fiatt and 15 car- 
loads of new poles will be set running from Canton. It is ex- 
pected to have the improvement completed by the middle of 
winter. 


Huntincton, Inp.—The Majenica Telephone Co. has bought 
a lot in the business section of Mt. Etna to be used for build- 
ing new headquarters. It is understood the company intends 
starting work on the structure immediately. 


WaAsHINGToN, InND.—The Central Union Telephone Co. will 
install an entire new equipment. 


Detroit, Micu.—Approximately $10,000 will be spent by the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. on its lines between Turner, 
Emery Junction, and Tawas. 


STOCKDALE, TEx.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co. is extending 
its line to Nixon, a distance of five miles. 


BoyceviLLE, Wis.—The Boyceville Telephone Co. is build- 
ing several new lines. 


Elections. 
Etnora, Inp.—The Elnora Co-operative Telephone Co. elect- 
ed the following officers: Dan Courtney, president; and Ran- 
som Pape, vice-president. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The National Export & Import Association 
solicits bids on the following material for the complete installa- 
tion of a foreign telephone plant: 

First; 5 tons of copper phosphorous wire, diameter 2 milli- 
meters, conductability 40 to 60%, packed in parcels of 50 kilo- 
grams each. Second; 1 to 2 tons of same wire as above, diame- 
ter 3 millimeters, conductability up to 90%, packed in parcels 
of fifty kilograms. Third: 30,000 porcelain insulators accord- 
ing to enclosed plan; dimensions: height 100 millimeters, ex- 
ternal diameter 72 millimeters, diameter of aperture 18 milli- 
meters, carefully boxed in lots of fifty insulators each. Fourth; 
30,000 kilograms of galvanized iron telegraph wire, diameter 
3 millimeters, according to the U. S. Standard Specifications, 
packed in parcels of fifty meters each. Fifth: 300 to 500 tele- 
phones magneto-electric mural (wall), fitted with at least 4 
magnets, intensity up to 300 kilometers, if possible with two re- 
ceivers. 


REEDSBURG, Wis.—The Reedsburg Telephone Co. has sold 
the exchange to L. J. Roberts of Bangor. 


BARRANQUILLA, CoLomBtA.—The muncipality of Barranquil- 
la, understanding that the contract with the West India & 
Colombia Electric Co. for supplying telephone service to the 
city will expire in October next, proposes to offer the con- 
cession for a further period of 25 years, to the person or 
company offering the best conditions of service, and of interest 
to the municipality. 








